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Einar Barfod Has 
Business Guessing 
As to Next Acts 


Reported That New Pennsylvania 
Commissioner Will Cut Loose 
on Accident and Health 


TO CLEAN UP THE SITUATION 


Fight on His Confirmation Will Be 
Made in Legislature; Has Both 
Friends and Enemies 


No new insurance commissioner ap- 
pointed in years found himself in the 
midst of so seething a controversy as 
has Einar Barfod of Pennsylvania. That 
Barfod is a sensation is putting it mildly. 
Talk nowadays is not so much what he 
has done since assuming office—the fir- 
ing of Samuel McCulloch, veteran in- 
surance commissioner, and the abolition 
of advisory boards in Pennsylvania on 
the ground that they are exercising po- 
lice power which is not vested in them 
but as to what he will do in the future. 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer talked to a number of insurance 
men in Philadelphia this week and 
learned that the tip there is that the 
next move of Commissioner Barfod will 
be to clean up the situation as it applies 
to the accident and health companies. 
The situation is admittedly a bad one 
with numerous ugly stories relative to 
claim payments. Just what will be done 
is not known, but a bomb of some kind 
may be expected. 

Will He Be Confirmed? 

Then, too, there is the uncertainty as 
to whether or not the Barfod appoint- 
ment by Governor Pinchot will be con- 
firmed. That a very stiff fight will be 
made against the confirmation there is 
no doubt. 

The Eastern Underwriters also learned 
that Barfod has some friends in the in- 
surance business and they will try to 
strengthen Pinchot in his fight for the 
confirmation. 

It was expected that the new insurance 
commissioner would make his first ap- 
pearance before a group of insurance 
men by showing up last week at the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters held at the 
Steel Pier in Atlantic City. He prom- 
ised to be there if he could but was tied 
up at the last minute. 

lhe business is split about advisory 
beards. In fact, the attitude of general 
agents of life insurance companies for 
and against advisory boards at one time 
caused considerable ill feeling in the 
ranks of the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 

The fire business, of course, is also 
divided in its attitude relative to the 
Commissioner’s decision in lifting the 
ban on lawyers, bankers and others who 
want to become insurance agents. There 
are many who agreed with Commission- 
er McCulloch that these men should be 
kept out of the business, while others 


leel that the disciumination is unconsti- 
tutional, 














PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 


operation. . World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 









































In this year of celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of national independence, the Insur- 
ance Company of North America completes 
its 134th year of insurance service. 


Because of this proven dependability, and 
the efficiency of its protection and service, it 
has the preference with progressive agents 
everywhere. 





Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
Philadelphia 
and the 
Indemnity Ins. Company of North America write 
practically every form of protection except life. 












































A Hearty Welcome ! 


The great City of Philadelphia is host to the Nation during these months 
of celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and it is commemorating that momentous 
event by a Sesqui-Centennial Exposition of notable character, which is the 
historical successor of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 


The Home Office of the PENN Mutuat is on famous Independence Square 
in Philadelphia, facing Independence Hall, where the Declaration was signed 
and where hung, and now reposes, the sacred Liberty Bell. We have a 
hearty welcome for life underwriters who are visitors to Philadelphia during 
these festival months. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 





























Shore Convention 
Was Academic; 
No Floor Discussion 


Set Papers Contained Much of 
Value But Attendance Proved 
a Disappointment 


STUDENTS ARE SET THINKING 


Sales Congresses ’ and Training 
Schools Partly Responsible for 
Light Registration 


The Atlantic City convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers was purely academic. For hours it 
ran along as smoothly as a Chautauqua, 
clicking regularly and to the polite and 
attentive interest of the audience. 

It was a convention of some great per- 
sonalities on the platform (the scheduled 
speakers), but not on the floor. The 
same old figures who have been active 
in other conventions were present, but 
they might as well have been a thou- 
sand miles away. They did not let out 
a peep in the way of impromptu com- 
ment from the floor in the two and a 
half days of the convention. Towards 
the finish, E. A. Woods of Pittsburgh, 
veteran conventioneer, arose and made a 
few remarks on an anti-brokerage reso- 
lution offered by General Agent Taylor 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, Phil- 
adelphia. He favored it. 

Valuable Talks for Agents 


It was a convention which was a dis- 
tinct disappointment in attendance, 
which was light the first day, padded 
the second day, and which melted away 
to a few hundred the third day. 

It was a convention which furnished 
a great mass of interesting and impor- 
tant material for the future use of 
agents, and will not only result in in- 
creased sales Gf insurance and a higher 
appreciation of insurance as one’s life 
work, but also in much literature for 
distribution to the public. 

“Did you get anything out of the con- 
vention?” the writer asked Meyer Ang- 
streich, once an East Side baker in a 
basement from which he emerged tri- 
umphantly to be a leader in the Book- 
staver agency of the Travelers. 

“T did,” he answered. “Got lots of 
pointers.” 


The Epidemic of Conventions 

It was a convention which set the stu- 
dents of the business to doing a great 
deal of thinking as to the future of the 
association and the trend of conventions. 

They are naturally asking themselves 
the question as to why so few people 
were willing to go to the leading sea- 
shore place of the nation to attend their 
own National Convention. Briefly the 
reasons are as follows: 

(a) The convention idea is overdone 
in America and is growing worse. Every 
bie hotel is crowded with them. Try 
to get a room without reservations, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC, 
Are Frequently Asked to Recom- 
mend Trained Life Insurance Under- 
writers to Various Organizations In- 


dependent of our Office. 


We Are Glad to Assist Ambitious 
Underwriters in Improving Their 
Opportunities and Suggest Their 
Communicating With Us. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 


99 WILLIAM STREET - JOHN 0833 
BRANCH OFFICES 
1313 Military Park Bldg. 1270 Broadway 
Newark, N. J. New York City 
189 Joralemon Street 2246-48 Woolworth Bldg. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City 
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Mortgage Banker and 
Insurance Loans 


GREAT NEED OF MONEY EVIDENT 





The Mortgage Loan Question a Prob- 
lem for the Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Says Guy W. Cox 


. 





The mortgage investment question is 
one of serious concern to all of the lar- 
ger life insurance companies and_ the 
necd of mortgage money has multiplied, 
and, at the same time, the growth of life 
insurance funds has naturally and al- 
most necessarily required their invest- 
ment in farm as well as in city mort- 
gave loans. This fact was clearly point- 
ed out in the address of Guy W. Cox, 

vice-president and general counsel of the 
i lin Hlancock Mutual Life, who spoke 
on “Mortgage Bankers and the Life In- 
surance Company” at the convention of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association § of 
America held this week at Richmond, 
Va. 

Ife stated in part: “That the appraisal 
of farm lands for mortgage purposes is 
today recognized as presenting problems 
which require an exactitude in the valua- 
tion that formerly could be disregarded. 
Formerly, it was currently stated and 
accepted and may have been true in the 
districts where the correspondent and 
the life insurance company operated that 
the value of land and the selling price 
of land always held steady and_ pro- 
vressed upward, and this constant up- 
ward trend may have discounted any er- 
rors in appraisal. 

“Obviously, that is not the situation to- 
day, and the necessity for the specialist 
in appraisal has become or is becoming 
an expense upon the correspondent. This 
specialist must not only know the geo- 
logical history of the districts examined 
and be able to determine approximately 
the chemical composition of the soils and 
the limiting elements of plant growth 
therein, but he must also be an expert 
in soil management and crops and in ec- 
onomics as applied to agriculture. The 
value and necessity of such service is 
today clearly seen, but it is not so clear 
to sce the sources from which the cor- 
respondent will find revenues to pay for 
this and other increased service de- 
mands. It seems to me that the com- 
pany is likely to require more service 
rather than less from its correspondents, 
and it does not seem so likely that the 
correspondent can secure more from the 
company except in the increasing vol- 
ume of loans, and this is be —e diffi- 
cult to obtain and maintain for reasons 
not in the control of the pte them- 
selves. 

“Tl cannot fail to suggest that over ex- 
pansion as to territory and companies 
tends to produce the inactivity, indeci- 
sion and lack of attention which strains 
the relationship, if indeed it does not 
lead directly to disaster. I suspect most 
ol us may recall some case where we be- 
lieve over expansion explains why he 
who was first and best in the field be- 
came the last and poorest. But please 
bear in mind that I charge no man to 
‘{ling away ambition.’ 

Mortgage Correspondent 

“In the development of this relation- 
ship, it happens that a single company 
accumulates loans in a single agency of 
from fifteen to fifty or more millions of 
dcllars. Such a fact in itself suggests 
the possibility that the company may de- 
cide to run such an agency as a strictly 
company office. I say ‘possibility’ rath- 
er than ‘probability’ because I believe 
the mortgage correspondent has proved 
his fitness to run his own business even 
though he may be required to accept an 
exclusive agency for a life company. It 
will be the survival of the fittest, and I 
believe he is the fittest. I am led to 
that belief by the experience of the John 
liancock. This company has invested 
through mortgage correspondents dur- 
ing the last twenty-eight years upwards 
of three hundred millions of dollars in 
larm mortgage loans at a net return 
over the entire period of slightly in ex- 
cess of 5.9%. For the entire period not 
one dollar of principal has been lost.” 











A NOBLE FIELD 
OF ENDEAVOR 


HERE is no more noble 
field of endeavor than that 


of educating men to provide for 
their widows and orphans and 
their mothers and fathers. It 
is a great service, for life insur- 
ance is a form of immortality. 
If when a man dies he leaves 
protection for his dependents, he 
continues to live. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


HAS TH 
STRENGTH OF! 
CIBRALTAR” 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 





Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 








Bankers in Praise of 
Herbert M. Woollen 


INDIANAPOLIS VIEWS ARE GIVEN 





Financiers Pleased with American Cen- 
tral President’s Elevation by Amer- 
ican Life Convention 


By PAUL BROWN, 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis, Sept. 20.—Indianapolis, 
sometimes referred to as the insurance 
center of the central west, again has 
produced a national insurance leader, 
Herbert M. Woollen, president of the 
American Central Life Insurance Co., 
who recently was elected president of 
the American Life Convention, an or- 
ganization of 147 life insurance com- 
panies. As Frank L. Jones, of Indian- 
apolis, completes his first year as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Indianapolis citizens point 
with pride to another Hoosier figure who 
has risen to eminence in national life 
insurance circles. 

High praise to his integrity, his dy- 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


namic character and his splendid rec- 
ord is accorded Mr. Woollen by the 
leading citizens of his home town. 
Among those who have made compli- 
mentary statements about the new presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention 
are the following, which | have obtained 
exclusively for The Eastern Underwrit- 
er, from a number of the leading bank- 
ers of Indianapolis: 

“For one to forge his way rung by 
rung in an old established and success- 
ful business is worthy of commendation,” 
says Felix M. McWhirter, president of 
the Peoples State Bank. “But when a 
dynamic Herbert M. Woollen, president 
of the American Central Life Insurance 
Co., by persistence and untiring effort 
contributes so large ly toward the growth 
and development of the American Cen- 
tral Life during the time that he pro- 
gresses from assistant medical director 
through the responsibilities of assistant 
to the president, secretary of the com- 
pany, vice-president and then president, 
it is worthy of unusual notice and com- 
ment. It is fine for a man to be suc- 
cessful in his chosen field and to be ad- 
judged a leader in the field to the extent 
that he was elected chief excutive of the 
national association of his line. All In- 
dianapolis is proud of the American Cen- 
tral and of Herbert M. Woollen, its 
president.” 

A Fitting Tribute 

Sol Meyer, president of the Meyer- 
Kiser Bank, has this to say: “I am very 
happy to be advised that Mr. Herbert 
Woollen was elected as president of the 
American L ife Convention. In my opin- 
ion, this comes as a fitting tribute to Mr, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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othing. succeeds 
like SUCCESS 


OU’VE heard the axiom before. You 
know what it means. You’ve seen 
successes in your time. Perhaps, you’ve 
noted some intangible point of difference 
between a success and ‘‘just the average 


”? 


man. 


Mainly, it’s his enthusiasm; the ‘‘joy of 
the chase’’—the “‘glory of conquest”’. 


You'll find the Perfect Protection Man is possessed of that point of distinguishment 
—Enthusiasm. < 


The Perfect Protection Man—is, to-day, the most talked-of figure in the insurance 
profession. His achievements, his successes and his undoubted prosperity are daily 
reflected in the thousands of comments passed from mouth to mouth and the 
interest evidenced, nation-wide, by the deluge of inquiries pouring into the Home 
Office of Reliance Life. 


In 1925, one Perfect Protection Man paid for $2,821,562. Another paid for $1,113,675. 
Four others paid for over $600,000. 27 others paid for over $300,000. 52 others 
paid for over $200,000. and in the entire organization of over 650 underwriters, one 
in three paid for over $100,000. 


Prosperity and the Perfect Protection Man have become analogous. And, the 
reason for it— 








Perfect Protection AND The Seven Points of Reliance Service 


$ 50.00 weekly, for an unlimited period during 








1. A direct contract with the Company with 


disability by accident. If you would be the general or state agent’s commissions 

50.00 weekly, for 52 weeks during sickness. Prosperous — think eliminated. , 
3,200.00 every year for life, payable monthly if “Prosperity.” . aes athens service which suc- 
totally and permanently disabled by ac- " ceeds when life insurance alone often fails. 


cident. No further premiums to pay and If you would be suc- 


no deductions from the face of the life 4. The Reliance Branch Office system of 35 


policy as the result of payments so re- cessful—think “‘Sec- miniature Home Offices which provide quick 
ceived. ” and adequate facilities for business transac- 
3,200.00 for one year, if totally and permanently ee a 

: disabled by disease and $600.00 each year . If you would be s. pa a sage ~ on Office cities 
in monthly payments, thereafter for life. y a 7s citar ‘i 
No further premiums to pay and no de- both—write the 6. Ps encom ae oy mata Re- 
ductions from the face of the life poli lance Supervisors— salaried rome Office rep- 

a eed Home Office for full resentatives—in agency building. 


as the result of payments so received. 


information con- 7. Reliance Life, which gives its representatives 
5,000.00 payable upon natural death. cerning the Reliance the prestige of a strong, progressive insti- 
15,000.00 payable upon death by accident. tution. 














Prosperity Program. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH - FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Union Central Life’\Convention 





Cooperation Builder. 
Of Life Insurance 


AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


C. Hommeyer States That Life Insurance 
Is Preeminently One of the Greatest 
Of Modern Institutions 





” 


“Cooperation,” the greatest force in the 
development of modern life insurance, 
was the theme of Superintendent of 
Agencies C. Hommeyer’s address before 
the members of the convention of the 
Union Central Life, which was held last 
week at Atlantic City. 

“The problems of life insurance,” said 
Mr. Hommeyer, “have been in keeping 
with those of mechanical invention. Life 
insurance is preeminently a modern in- 

1876 when the first tele- 
pronounced a_ success, life 


stitution. In 
phone 


was 





CHARLES HOM MEYER 


insurance was but in its adolescence, at 


least in the United States. The Union 
Central was just rounding out its first 
decade with ten million dollars of insur- 


ance in force. There are now more than 
twenty-five agencies in the Union Central 
which individually produce a larger total 
of business than the entire company pro- 
duced in ’75 and ’76. Today 
ore than 100,000 agents operating in 
the United States; 20 million policyhold- 
ers and 70 billions of dollars of insurance 
in force. 

“The work of a particular company or 
individual agent, however, cannot be rep- 
resented in figures. The value of this 
individual work as a contribution to the 
entire field of life insurance is far greater 
than figures can possibly indicate. 


“The real work of these contributions 
is their intangible and indefinable force 
wpon the character of the business. The 


value of such efforts is independent upon 
the way in which they fit into the great 
cooperative scheme. 

‘He who serves humanity serves him- 
sclf?’—"Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ 

“In life insurance we find the greatest 
example of cooperative effort the world 
J known. The evolution of the 
policy contract is illustrative of this fact. 
Compare, for instance, the narrow con- 
tract of 50 years ago with the liberal 
settlement option of today. 

‘he avent, the individual agent, has 
been the most important factor in. the 
development of the policy contract. He 
discovered the need in the field through 
Personal contaet. He brought these needs 
back to his company and interpreted 
them to the scientists of the business. 
Then taking these transformed into new 


has ever 


there are, 








policy contracts back to the public he 
in turn translated them into terms of 
needs. The development of the modern 
settlement options 1s a monument to the 
cooperation of thousands of individual 
agents. 

“An agency organization is like a two- 
way bridge between the public and the 
company. Upon the strength and width 
and length of this bridge must depend 
the amount of business which a company 
can secure and the degree of service 
which the public will receive.” 





LIFE -INSURANCE MYSTICAL 


W. Gray Harris, Head of Worcester 
Agency, Says Life Insurance 
Has Subtle Appeal 

“Life insurance is a mystical business,” 
declared W. Gray Harris, head of the 
Worcester, Mass., agency of the Union 
Ccontral Life, in an address at their con- 
vention last week. “Why is it that some 
fail and others succeed? “It is because 
there is an intangible something about 


selling life insurance, a subtle appeal 
which many agents can never compre- 
hand. This is necessarily true because 


life insurance is not regulated by the 
usual economic forces of supply and de- 
mand. There is no demand for life in- 
surance and the supply is unlimited. Life 
insurance is to be sold by playing on 
the heart strings. And if you learn to 
ply on the heart strings properly, the 
scngs vou get in the reply of the pros- 
pect will only be a [ttle ditty compared 
with the symphony you will hear later 
on when you actually write the policy. 

“What is the thine which contributes 
most to this mysticism of selling life 
insurance. What is it that makes the 
aeent suecessful in’ makine this subtle 
presentotion? | believe it is love of 


W.. Stillson, 


is a member of 
church work and | 


qual opportunities 
Indiana, Michigan, 
New Jersey, 





C. W. Stillson 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF SERVICE | 
Genera i 
town, Ohio, will soon have served his policy- 
holders and Company a decade and a half. 
the school board, 
‘ader 

His business for the first eight months of 
this year shows a substantial increase over 
the same period last year. 


Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and West Vi irginia. 


The Midland 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 








W. GRAY 


HARRIS 


Company. That love of Company re- 
sults in an idealism which is radiated 
from the agents to the policyholders. It 
makes the sale. It keeps the policy on 
the books and it brings the policyholdes 
back for more. 


“To my mind there are three cardinal 
virtues in a successful life insurance 
salesman: radiant health, boundless en- 
thusiasm, endless activity. Most of our 


policyholders are only half solicited. Be 
sure that every one of your policyholders 
is completely solicited. Your service 
will be greater and so will your com 


missions.” 




















1 Agent at Youngs 








He 
active in 
in his city. 


now open in [linots, 


Maryland, 


A Talk On Direct- 
Mail Advertising 


SOMETIMES MOST PROFITABLE 


J. M. Thorsen Gives Some Clever and 
Original Methods Used in His Cam- 
paigns Which Prove Advantageous 





J. M. Thorsen, of New York, who is 
one of the first ten million-dollar pro- 
ducers for the Union Central Life, main- 
ly through his clever and original meth- 
used in “Direct-Mail Advertising,” 
some of which has attracted national at- 
tention, gave 


ods 


an interesting speech be- 
fore the members of the company’s con- 
vention which was held at Atlantic City 
last week, 

In speaking of this type of advertising 

Thorsen said: “Many of our letters 
atrocious’ according to 
accepted ideas, but it pays, and advertis- 
ing that pays is good advertising, no 
matter what is said to the contrary. We 
have a carefully compiled mailing list of 
3,000 names, built up by ourselves, which 
we add to from time to time. This list 
is divided up and organized so that we 
can handle it in sections for special ap- 
peals or campaigns. A letter to the 
whole list costs us about $200. In a re- 
cent case we closed two contracts aggre- 
gating $2,800 in commissions from a let- 
ter to this list. 

“After we 
ceived 40 
and &O 
that they were interested. 


to prospects are ‘ 


sent out this letter, we re- 


telephone calls in two days, 
prospects replied directly 
Several of the 
returned with this notation 
margin: could this be 


changed to suit my circumstances?’ One 


more 


letters were 
on the ‘How 
man asked us to come out and write him 
for $40,000 of insurance right off the bat. 


We did, but we made it $70,000 instead 
of $40,000. 
“If you are lazy, advertising is the 


best and most profitable 
do, and we are lazy,” Mr. Thorsen added. 

\nother Thorsen letter which attract- 
ed notable attention was one which told 
the story of Henry Ford’s purchase of 
an expensive automobile. A friend of 
Mr. Ford’s who sold a competing make 
approached him later and inquired why 


thing you can 


Mr. Ford had not bought from him. 
“You never asked me,” was Mr, Ford’s 
reply. Since this letter was originally 
sent out by Thorsen it has been repub- 


lished times without number, and mostly 
by permission of the author. “We re- 
ceived many requests from other business 
men asking whether they could use this 
letter,” he said. “We told them to go 
to it. Whenever we can do a favor of 
this kind we are mighty glad to do so.” 

Ilustrating the perils of indiscriminate 


circularizing, Mr. Thorsen -related a 
story of his early days in the life in- 
surance. profession, when he was work- 
ing on a $15-a-week allowance. A fel- 
low agent in the office, who was in the 
same financial shape as Mr. Thorsen, be- 
lieved in sending greeting cards to his 


prospects on holidays, and on a certain 
Kaster sent out a number which he pur- 
chased for the purpose. day or so 
later an irate gentleman rushed into the 
office and collared Thorsen, demanding, 
“Did you send this  blankety-blank 
card?” Thorsen replied that he hadn't, 
and made bold to inquire what irked the 
belligerent visitor. “Why, you fellows 
don’t know me well enough to send me 
a card like this.” He pulled out a greet- 
ing card bearing the inscription, “The 
Lord be with you when we are absent, 
one from the other,” 
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A sound principle and a splendid practice—a commentary, if you 
please, on the spirit of fair play that made those men and their deeds 
a brilliant page of history. 

And to this day, the same spirit is existing. Nowhere in modern 
business will you find it more vigorously championed than in the 
Phoenix Mutual. 


Regional conferences, conventions, or staff meetings —wherever 
Phoenix Mutual men and officials gather —the leveling influence 
of.a common purpose is apparent. Plans, practices, and even com- 
pany rulings must be right—and fair—when they survive the test 
.of open discussion. 


It is that sort of thing—and the Company's policy of standard com- 
mission contracts for a// its men—that makes Phoenix Mutual service 
attractive to men who only ask that their chance of success be one 
of equal opportunity. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 


HOME OFFICE HARTFORD CONN. 








First policy issued 1851 
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Old Policyholders 
Are Best Customers 


IT IS GOOD MARKETING 


Real Life Insurance Service Is Key to 
Clientele, Says Jerome Clark, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Agencies 


Jerome Clark, assistant superintendent 
af agencies of the Union Central Life, 
who delivered an address on “Three 
Hundred Thousand Prospects” at the 
convention of the company which was 
held at Atlantic City last week, received 
an enthusiastic reception at the close of 
his speech, 

Mr. Clark’s address was in anticipation 
of Old Policyholders’ month which will 
be held for his company next month. 
This form of service drive has been 
an annual affair in the Union Central as 
a result of the first successful attempt 
in September, 1925. 

In part, Mr. Clark said: 


“We can 





JEROME CLARK 


summarize the situation under three 
points: First, by selling an old policy- 
holder a new policy you climinate the 
possibility of lapse of the old business. 
Second, the chances of the new policy 
going off the books are just one-half 
of what would be your experience on 
other lives. The records of the company 
show this to be true. Third, IT want to 
reiterate that if you are not securing 
$1,000 of new business on old policyhold- 
ers for every $5,000 of business in force 
on eligible policyholders, you are not 
cashing in on a dividend you are entitled 
to, you are not getting the most out of 
your clientele. And it can be done! 
“When you have sold a man his first 
life insurance policy, you have accom- 
plished two things. First, you have sold 
him a policy. Second, because most peo- 
ple do not buy all their life insurance in 
one single chunk, you have created a 
potential future customer. That is not 
necessarily your future customer. You 
have merely started him on the life in- 
surance road. Somebody is going to get 
his future business. We won’t unless we 
ask for it, 

“Now, there is a 
between a 
When you 


definite distinction 
policyholder and a_ client. 
label a man “my policy- 
holder,” unfortunately nobody else sees 
the label. To your competitors your pol- 
icvholder is just another good prospect. 
How can an agent create a client? The 
only answer is, of course, service. For 
rah reason we are 


calling our October 
ampaign not  Policyholders’ — Sales 
Monk but Policyholders’ — Service 


Month on the theory that if we concen- 
trate on service the sales will take care 
of themselves. 

“But more than lip service is necessary 
to gain and win a client. It is a curious 
thing that a word which has been mis- 
handled as much as ‘service’ still has 
the wonderful appeal it has. 

“T remember a conversation which I 
had with a health and accident salesman 
last year. In the course of his interview 
he spoke in glowing terms about the 
wonderful service which I would receive 
if | became a policyholder. I was just 
mean enough to interrupt at that point 
and ask him what in detail that service 
was. The question seemed to confuse 
him. He was evidently not accustomed 
to going into detail about his service. 
He muttered some confused st: utement 
about low cost and the liberal provisions 
of his policy. I said to him, ‘But those 
things aren’t service, are they ? They 
are provided and guaranteed in the pol- 
icy contract. He had used service for 
his interview when he had nothing but 
sales to talk about. 

“Remember that real life 


Come insurance 
service is the Sacto 


to a clientele.” 


R. J. WILLIAMS ON LOYALTY 


New Director Union peer Life Urges 
Agents to Be Loyal to the 
Business 

“Loyalty” 


was the subject of an inspir- 
ational 


address which 
Union Central Agency 
week. 
appointment as 
for the 


wound up the 
Convention last 
Williams, 


Director of 


Robert James whose 


Education 
company was announced 
at the convention, was the ge i An 
enthusiastic ovation was given Mr. Wil- 
liams by the assembled agents. Willvars 


entire 





ROBERT J. WILLIAMS 


urged the agents to be loyal first to the 
life insurance business, next to the com- 
pany, next to themselves. Recalling the 
tragic scenes which he witnessed during 
the World War, Williams declared that 
through life insurance all the horrors of 
war could be eliminated. 

“What causes war in the first place?” 
he asked. “It usually happens that a 
small group of men gather unto them- 
selves a large amount of money. Then 
over on the other side there is a larve 
group of men who have no money and 
hungry stomachs. These men begin to 
ask, ‘Why do those few have all the 
money when we have nothing?’ And 
war results. 

“If the world was 100% protected 
through life insurance there would be 
no poverty—there would be a more even 
distribution of capital and wars would 
be eliminated.” 
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field efficiency. 


territories where we are 


success. 
ferred. 


would put us in touch with him. 











A Compar'son of Mon'h by Month Gains in New Paid Business 


month after 
without the sort of methods that make for greater 
That our methods are productive is 
well borne out by the figures above. 


K have openings at present for managers in several established 
making plans for growth more 
sistent with our general increases. 
made at once, in order that these new managers may take full advantage 
of the better sales conditions prevailing in the fall and winter. 
This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past record 
and personal finances equip you to guide an established agency to greater 
Write in confidence, stating your age, history and territory pre- 
All details must be given in your letter. 
self, perhaps you know someone who might be. 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 
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Opportunity 


1926 Percentage of Gain 
Over Same Month in 1925 


For Six Months of 1926 our average gain 
was 20% over 1925 and 62% over 1924. In 
this same period of 1926 the average gain 
for all leading companies was 10.6% 
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con- 
The appointments will be 
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We'd appreciate it if you 




















Immense Field For 
Business Insurance 


SMALL PERCENTAGE WRITTEN 


It is a Noble Service to Business and to 
Corporations Insured, Says 
J. W. Hiestand 


Many reasons were given as to why 
corporations and firms should carry 
“Business Insurance” in an address which 
J. W. Hiestand, of Chicago, made at the 
convention of the Union Central Life at 
\tlantic City last week. He stated in 
part: “Why is it that such a small per- 
centage of life insurance men write busi- 
ness insurance ? It is because they think 
it is hard to write. Too many men to 
deal with. They say you have to get 
the permission of an entire body of men 
instead of only one man. And then, af- 
ter you have secured their assent to your 
proposition one of them fails to pass the 
medical examination and the whole thing 
falls through. 

“But these men fail to realize 
when they do write one of these 
instead of getting one application they 
get four or five and instead of making 
one commission they make four or five 
commissions. At the same time they are 
doing a noble service to business and to 
the particular firm which they have in- 
sured. 

“Now let us consider for a moment 
what happens in the small firm or part- 
nership if one of the partners dies. For 
example, take a concern two and a half 
years old. The members of the firm come 
along with that old feeble argument that 
‘We can’t afford it” The next year you 
go around again and they say the busi- 
ness is well established and in case one 
of them should pass away he could be 

sily replaced. 

“Then suddenly one of the partners 
dies. What is the situation? The other 
partner finds himself in partnership with 
his former business associate’s wife. He 
can’t pay her a salary because she can’t 
do anything. She is hard to get along 
with. She doesn’t understand business. 
In addition to this, he finds that now 
three-fourths of his time is spent in the 
office instead of in the factory, to which 
he used to give all his time, when his 
former partner took care of the office. 
In addition to this, he finds out that the 
credit of the firm is no longer as good 
as it was before. Business houses which 
formerly gave them 30 days to pay their 
bills and then extended the time after 
the 30 days were up without any argu- 
ment, now demand payment promptly at 
the end of the 30-day period. 

“In addition to this, his banker calls 
him with regard to certain loans which 
the man has outstanding and the banker 
starts talking about a change on the 
money market and says that he would 
like to have the loans reduced a little bit. 

“Now he begins to discover that his 
former partner was worth about fifteen 
times what he formerly thought he was 
worth. 

“Now just before this partner died he 
probably went home night after a 
hard davy’s work, threw out his chest, 
and told his wife that the firm was go- 
ine to make $20,000 profit that year. After 
his death, due to a business slump, the 
firm actually netted only $1,000 profits. 
The window becomes suspicious. The 
first thing she does, just like any other 
woman would do, is to tell her friends 
and neighbors. They begin to suggest 
that possibly something is wrong with 
the management of the office. Perhaps 
she isn’t getting a square deal. They 
suggest an attorney. She goes to an at- 
torney and he suggests an investigation. 
Receivership looms. 


that 
cases, 


some 


“About this time the partner who ts 
still alive is about to give up and de- 
cides to go out and get some one to buy 


(Continued on page 11) 
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THE DEMAND for INSURANCE 


Intelligent men are no longer oblivious to the need for life insur- 
ance. They recognize its value. They expect to look into the matter 
when they have leisure, or when they have paid their debts, or when 
they have saved a little money. Or they do not know how to go about 
getting insurance, or defer action because they do not know precisely 
what kind will provide best for their particular needs. But when an 
agent comes to such men they will be in a receptive mood, and argu- 
ment and persuasion will be superfluous. It is not necessary to urge a 
hungry man to eat, or a thirsty man to drink. But if the agent offers 
for family protection a policy payable in one sum simply because that is 
his habit, and because he thinks it is easier than to advocate something 
that is new, he and not his clients will be to blame if misfit policies are 
applied for. | 


Every competent business man is careful to distinguish between 
principal and income. And if he spends any of his principal as if it were 
income he will feel that he has committed a crime and will be uneasy 
until the crime has been atoned for. But a woman, whose experience 
has been limited to the spending of income, is in danger of regarding a 
round sum paid by the insurance company as income to be spent, and 
not capital to be invested. 


It is probable that more money is lost through the honest but mis- 
guided advice of relatives and friends than in consequence of fraud. 
And most wives are ready to lend their money to their husbands, or 
risk it in the business ventures of brothers, sons or neighbors. 


These are some of the reasons why husbands and fathers should 
be advised to have their insurance paid in the form of an income and 
not in a single sum. 
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Conserving Estates 
With Life Insurance 


CREATED INSURANCE 


FIELD 


Mrs. Il. P. Monfort Leading Producer of 
Unicn Central Life Gives Interesting 
Adinon on Subject 


\n inkling as to ; Sew Mrs. 
Monfort, of 
producer of the 


Irene P. 
Cincinnati, leading woman 
Union Central Life, is 
writing at the rate of more than a half 
year, was given to agents of 
the company in her 


million a 
address on “Con- 
serving Estates” at the convention of 
the company held last week at Atlantic 
City. 

“Our modern tax system and other de- 
velopments of 


laree field) for 


business have created a 
insurance, and the wide- 
wvake underwriter has not been slow to 
take advantage of them,” she said. “He 
has shown his clients how insurance 1s 
the only investment that liquidates at 


MRS. IRENE, P. 


MONFORT 


exactly the time the obligations fall due. 

“Many people are under the impres- 
sion that the Federal estate tax has been 
entirely eliminated, This is not the case. 
It is still enforced, though on a lower 


scale. It allows a maximum exemption 
of 80% for inheritance taxes collected 
by the state. If a man living in Ohio 


dies, leaving an estate of $1,000,000 
which he wishes to pass on to his widow, 
he is taxed $41,500 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and $36,550 by the State of 
Ohio. Under these conditions fie woulda 
have an exemption of $33,200 on his Fed- 
eral tax, leavine a balance of $8,300 due 
the government and making his total 
tax $44,850. However, an estate is rarely 
so simple as this. Much of his property 
may consist of stocks of concerns incor- 
porated in other states, in which case 
he may have to pay inheritance taxes in 
a large number of states. 

“Probably no class of people have igs 
a clear conception of the shrinkag of 
estates through taxes and delay in gers 


-tlement as lawyers and trust company of- 
ficials. I have 


found them both unan- 
imous in recommending sufficient life in- 
surance to cover shrinkage through 





the policy was purchased. 





PRACTICAL SALES HELPS 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has prepared many practical sales helps 
which definitely tie up each step of the sale from publication of the ad- 
vertisement in the agent’s local paper to the delivery of the policy. 
They provide a continuity of thought and concentration which direct 
the attention of the prospect throughout the sale. 


The plan consists of advertising copy to be run in the local paper 
of the agent, direct-mail letters to well selected prospects, a comprehen- 
sive and complete Sales Manual prepared by the company for use in 
soliciting and a good will policy jacket indicating the purpose for which 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
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taxes, debts and delays and in addition 
enough life insurance to take care of the 
family over a period of two years. 


“Tt 18 appalling to find how little life 
insurance there is in the average large 
estate. One of our large estates of about 
$2,000,000 was recently assessed $135,000 
inheritance taxes. There will probably 
be a similar amount due for administra- 
tion costs and lawyers’ fees. There was 
not one cent of insurance in the estate. 

“Mortgage policies are a fruitful field 
for life insurance underwriters,” Mrs. 
Monfort said. Her practice is to ask 
the prospect if he would prefer to pay 
6% for his borrowed money and leave 
a mortgaged house to his wife in case 
of premature death, or pay 8% and let 
the Union Central pay off his mortgage. 
The latter usually strikes him as a bet- 
ter proposition. 

“There is one need which | have rarely 
seen touched on in print, and that is a 
fund for the purpose of 
man’s commitments on the stock mar- 
ket,” Mrs. Monfort continued. “I would 
say that six out of every ten men I call 
upon, who are making money, are buying 
stocks on margin. Whether we approve 
or not, has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. If we can provide a sum of money 
in case of death which will enable the 
estate to pay interest on these loans and 
hold the securities until a favorable mar- 
ket develops, it is our duty to point out 
the need for such a fund. It is not un- 
usual for young men to tell me they owe 


protecting a 


Few Practical Ideas 
On Interviewing 


VALUE IN CONSERVATION 
U. C. Upjohn of Chicago Says Vaudeville 
Show Helped Him Solve Problem 
of Interviewing Strangers 

Many practical ideas were given by 
U. C. Upjohn, assistant manager of the 
Chicago agency of the Union Central 
Life, in an address on “Interviewing 
Strangers,” which he delivered at the 
convention of the company at Atlantic 
City last week. He stated that ever 
since he has become connected with the 
company he has been looking for the 
men who can_ successfully interview 
strangers, but so far has not found any. 

“I don’t suppose there is any life in- 
surance agent who doesn’t occasionally 
have the experience of finding himself 
out of names of people whom he knows 
before the end of the day,” said Mr. 
Upjohn. “Some time when that happens 








their brokers $100,000 or more. The man 
who is taking these speculative chances 
has a far greater need for life insurance 
than the conservative investor. 

“The needs are there. Life insurance 
meets these needs. The only problem is 
to develop the salesmanship to convince 
our public.” 
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to you, start in on a stranger and see 
what happens. The fellow sitting next 
to you in the street car may be a better 
prospect than some man on your pros- 
pect list. 

“I am going to give you some personal 
experiences. They won't be of any value 
to you in making actual sales but you 
may get some ideas out of them. 

“When I started selling life insur- 
ance in Chicago 21 years ago I had 
no friends in that city. Therefore, I 
started a campaign of acquaintance. Try 
it sometime. It is the finest thing in the 
world to limber up the tongue. So I 
started out to interest strangers in a 
proposition which every stranger said he 
was not interested in. It was fascinating. 

“Now, don’t think I am going to tell 
you how to sell strangers on the first 
interview. I never could do that. My 
first interview is usually brief. 

“Most of my lessons have been learned 
watching vaudeville shows. Some day 
when your manager tells you not to go 
to the show but to go out on the street, 
vo against your manager and go into a 
vaudeville show. It is a great education, 
if you think about the men who are 
performing for you. It was a vaudeville 
show that helped me most in solving 


my problem of how to interview a 
stranger. 

jewel _ Seeing a number of shows I 
led | ed that every performer had 


his own ken of tricks. Every box of 
tricks was different but every performer 
had a box of some kind. I decided that 
if | was going to interest the public it 
was up to me to get a box of tricks to 
make the stranger think that I was a 
great life insurance man—which I knew 
I was not. Here are some of the tricks 
which | put in my box: 

“Almost every life insurance agent 
capitalizes on the idea of change of age. 
I had to get something different. There- 
fore I told every stranger that I met 
that there was nothing in this change 
of age stuff. I showed him that under 
a 10 Payment Life issued at age 50 he 
would deposit for a policy paid up at 
age 60 less money than under a 20 Pay- 
ment Life issued at age 40 and paid-up 
at the same age. Setter than that, I 
showed him that what he was buying 
was protection for his family after he 
was gone, and that after he was gone 
the face value of the policy would be 
the same no matter at what age he took 
it. From the standpoint of the bene- 
ficiary, I told him, your age changes 
every day. 

“Here was my second box of tricks. I 
discovered that among laymen there were 
many who could not understand why the 
second dividend should not be twice as 
big as the first dividend when two de- 
posits had been made instead of one. 
This gave me a chance to explain. that 
a life insurance dividend was not a divi- 
dend at all and that life insurance was 
really sold at net cost, and not at a 
profit. This led me up to the idea of 
trusteeship and I could show the policy- 
holder that life insurance companies were 
really producing something for nothing.” 





SUCCESSFUL PRODUCER TALKS 





J. B. Wolfe, of Atlanta, Does Not Be- 
lieve in Statistics—Says They 
Piay Minor Role 
“Many a second rate argument has 
spoiled a first rate sale,” said Jos. B. 
Wolfe, of Atlanta, Ga., a successful per- 
sonal producer, in his address on “My 
3est Selling Argument,” at the conven- 
tion of the Union Central Life of Cin- 

cinnati, at Atlantic City, last week. 
“If your prospect has a warm personal 
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fricnd representing another company the 
more perfectly you break down his fig 
ures, the more surely you set up in the 
prospect’s mind a sympathetic, defensive 
argument in favor of his absent friend, 
and although you have won the argu 
ment, you have lost a sale. | don’t at 
gue. | thank goodness that | was neve 
endowed with a statistical turn of mind 
A pencil and paper -in the hands of a 
prospect unmediately gives me cold shiy 
ers Although I will concede that lots 
of figures are often used in selling in 
I contend that they play a mi 
nor role. What then is my best selling 
argument ? 

“It is a 
a mcssape 
which he 


surance, 


subtle, unspoken) something, 

from my heart to his heart 
must catch. | can always pre 
sent this argument to him when I can 
make him feel that he can lay his hand 
in mine with utter confidence \nd hy 
his acquaintance with me and my daily 
conduet, by my actions and my speech, 
I have inspired him with the thought 
that when he shall have turned his eyes 
for the last time to be hold his beloved 
ones, he can close them forever with the 
peace of mind that with the 
knowledge that when he could he did 
the very best for them by taking my ad 
vice. 

“For, after all, men buy life insurance 
not only for the protection which it gives 
but for the peace of mind that goes with 
it. This is my best selling argument.” 


comes 


LIEBERMAN’S INSPIRING TALK 


Urges Hearers to Develop Themselves 
Into Community Leaders—Need 
For Leaders, He Says 
Urging his hearers to develop them 
selves not only into salesmen, but com 
munity leaders, Frank G. Lieberman, 
Baltimore Manager for the Union Cen 
tral Life of Cineinnati, delivered an in 
spiring talk before the Company's Con 
vention at Atlantic City Mr. Lieber 
man, formerly a large personal producer 
of the C. B. Knight Agency in New 


ee 
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Attended Union Central Convention 





JOHN S. SHUFF 


took over the Baltimore 
Agency of the Union Central at the 
death of the late Krank M. Wheaton. 
“The road to leadership lies in the de- 
vising of proper income provisions for 
the insured,” Mr. Lieberman said. “In 
my comparatively short experience in 
this business, | have had the chance to 
see the results of lump sum settlements 
and those giving income. I have heard 
a well-meaning but unfortunate widow 
say, ‘That was the house we lived in be- 
fore my husband died,’ and | have heard 
a manly little chap say, ‘That is the 


York, recently 


W. E. BARTON 
died” On the other hand, I have re- 
ceived letters which said, “hank you 


for the Company’s check which | have 
just received. The children are going 
to the same school and we are still liv- 
ing in the same old home. 
what we would have done 
been for your Company.’ 


if it hadn't 

“Gentlemen, I’m not offering you any 
spiritual food nor am IT endeavoring to 
inspire you to heroic acts. | am simply 
urging you with all the sincerity and 
enthusiasm | have to look about vou 
among your own home people and then 


school | was going to if daddy had not ask yourself if there is not needed a 


1 don’t know 


leader who can show the men, single or 
married, with or without children, why 
they need income for themselves in then 
old age or for their wives and children 
when bereavement comes to the family 
and how this income may be derived 
irom life insurance. 

“The field is ripe, your public is in- 
terested, Whether you live in a city or 
in the country, the daily press is carry- 
ing advertisements of trust companies, 
and these are reaching your public. 
They are interested and eager for infor- 
mation and it is your job to give it to 


them. You will not suffer in) making 
this change from salesmanship to lead- 
ership. 

“And if you have led your prospect 


along logical lines his mind will work in 
harmony with yours, and his signature 
will be prompt in closing the case. It 
will be but the mechanical 
your mental agreement. 

“You will find that your volume has 
increased materially, and your concep- 
tion of our business will undergo a re 
merkable change.” 


assent to 





CREATING ESTATES 


Frank M. See Gives a New Vision on 
Subject in Address at Atlan- 
tic City 

One of the most interesting addresses 
given at the convention of the Union 
Central Life at Atlantic City last weck 
was that of Frank M. See, of St. Louis, 
who spoke on “Creating Estates,” and 
who brought out a new vision of the won- 
ders of life insurance in dealing with 
estates. 

“The people of the Grand Canyon are 
said to take the majestic grandeur of its 
beauty as a matter of course,” Mr. Sce 
said. “Having lived with this sight be- 
fore their eyes for years, they have be- 
come accustomed to it and are actually 
indifferent to the scene and cannot un- 
derstand why pilgrims should travel 
thousands of miles and come from. all 
parts of the world to view in silent ad- 








Here 
greater Union Central Home Office building, 
when the proposed annex to the present sky- 


is the architect’s conception 


scraper is finally completed. 
the annex are to be erected at once. 











generations! 


of the 


Eight stories of 
The 
complete plant is estimated to take care of 
the company’s growth for the next 75 years. 


AN ‘AGENTS COMPANY’—WHY? 


Twenty and thirty year service records are common among 
Union Central men. 


One western Agency has been in the same family for three 
A southern General Agent, after 30 years with the 
Union Central, wrote: ‘The company has always been better to 
me than its contract.” 


Keeping abreast of the times, the Union Central today offers 
more and better helps to agents than ever in its history. Always a 
great low net cost company, its policy forms are liberal and attrac- 
tive; it maintains a Policyholders Division for the service of its 
clients and a Service Bureau for the conservation of business and to 
provide its agents with a constant supply of prospects. 
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miration the beauties to be found there. 

“It is the same with life insurance. We 
agents, living with it, talking about it 
every day, tamiliar with its workings 
and its principles, fail to realize that to 
the general public it is a marvelous thing 
when its benefits are properly explained. 

“A young man who has only $100 to 
his name can with a drop of ink, create 
au estate of $5,000 through life insur- 


ance. With a tew dollars he thus brings 
into being an actual, tangible little for- 
tune which can be maintained until it 


by a small annual de- 
posit which is needed to maintain any 
other kind of an estate. Is not that a 
wonderful thing ? 


“There are but two things that a man 


becomes needed, 


can do with his income—pay bills and 
create an estate. The man who is cre- 
ating an estate is not simply saving 


meney to hoard it, but is creating an 
estate that may be used some time when 
it is most needed for himself or for his 


wile or for his girl or for his boy. Life 
insurance guarantees more for the wife, 
the litthke boy and the little girl, and 
most men, when they understand, are 
willing to take a little less for themselves 
in order to guarantee the maximum ben- 
efit for their loved ones. 

“To create an estate requires two 
things,” he declared, and they are “Time 
and Money.” 

TELLS HOW HE SELLS 
B: A, Wieden, of Texas, Leading 


Union Central Life Agent, Warns 
Against Selfish Motives 


A. Wiedermann, San Antonio, 
who is leading the Union Central Agen- 
ey koree jor the first eight months of 
the year with more than one million dol- 
lars of individual production, &2% of 
which is on old policyholders, told the 
celegates at the convention last week 
some of his personal sales experiences. 
li introducing Wiedermann, Mr. Sage 
stated that at the beginning of the year 
Wiedermann planned to take a trip to 


Bex, 


Europe during the summer. When he 
announced the fact to his manager, Joe 
bevine, however, Joe told him that if 


he would give up the trip to Europe and 
put forth his best efforts for the rest of 
the year he could lead the Union Cen- 
tral Agency Force for 1926 over the en- 
tire country. So Wiedermann gave up 
the trip and so far has made good the 
manager's prophecy. 

“The first thing I want to tell you is 
this,” said Mr. Wiedermann. “In writ- 
ing your policyholders and new pros- 
pects never consider the vein of gold 
which may be in it for you. I always 
consider the beneficiary and the policy- 
holder. 

“This year, for the first time, I have 
written two $100,000 policies. As a rule 
my average policy is very small. 1 make 
it a point to give the man who carries 
a $1,000 policy equal service with the 
man who carries $100,000 in our com- 
pany. Because the man who carries the 
small policy knows less about life insur- 
ance and needs the service greater than 
the man who is in a financial position 
to carry a larger amount. 

“The first story Iam going to tell you 
is about a policyholder who took_ out 
$100,000 of insurance with me in May. 

ordered an extra $50,000 and also an 
extra $100,000, thinking he might take 
one of the policies. When | went to de- 
liver one of them to him he wanted them 
both and applied for a total of $250,000. 

“T met this man first about two years 
ago. He had.the reputation of being a 
crank. He had an idea that instead of 
raising onions and sending them out of 
the territory, he would raise the plants 
and ship them to other parts of the 
country so that the distributors could 
raise their own onions and have them at 
an earlier date to be sold. When I first 
talked to this policyholder he said: 

“T haven’t the monev to pay for it.’ 

““T will stake you,’ I replied. 

“T wrote him $10.000. He paid me back 
in full and last fall took $25,000 more. 

have already told you what happened 
this year.’ 


BENEFICIARY’S PROBLEMS 


W. Howard Cox, Union Central Life, 
Believes More Attention Should 
Be Given Beneficiary 
“One of the most vital developments in 
American life insurance today is that of 
the administration of estates by the com- 
pany,” declared W. Howard Cox, assist- 
ant secretary of the Union Central Life, 
before the company’s annual convention 

at Atlantic City last week. 

“Insurance men are apt to feel that 
when they have sold a policy their work 
is done,” Mr. Cox said. “Vheir full re- 
sponsibility, however, is not only to cre- 
ate the principal but to preserve it. 
Haven't we been inclined to devote most 
of our thought and effort to impressing 
the prospect and converting him into the 
insured, and not enough attention to the 
beneficiary? It seems to me that since 
the policy is for the beneficiary she is 
really the most important party in it. 
Maybe if we gave more thought to the 
beneficiary and her problems we should 
find it a lot easier to interest the pros- 
pect and make him a policyholder, ‘The 
beneficiary is almost inevitably untrained 
in the care and investment of money. 
She is dazed by the calamity that has 
befallen her household and is unusu; uly 
susceptible at this time to disastrous ad- 
vice of friends and relatives, well-mean- 
ing and otherwise. When you stop to 
consider, the income settlement is the 
only logical method of settlement for 
family protection. Life insurance is in- 
demnification for the loss of the de- 
ceased’s earning power. Through life in- 
surance at least the portion of the in- 
come destroyed by the husband’s death 
can be continued to the wife. When a 
man buys a life insurance policy to be 
settled in a lump sum he can only hope 
that it will be used to take care of his 
wife and children. But if you arrange 
that it be paid as an income his hope 
will become a certainty. 


“A settlement option certificate in the 
Union Central is the quickest, safest and 


Life Convention 
Academic, No 
Floor Discussion 


(Continued from page 1) 


(b) When conventions were new peo- 
ple got more out of them than they do 
now. 

(c) A convention, is strongest when 
members of an association are banded 
tegether in a fight for their lives or to 
combat some other peril, hazard, or dan- 
ger; thus, jewelers who oreanize against 
bandits. The average life insurance man 
does not identify the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters with police 
power to protect him against loss of bus- 
iness. He feels that anything along that 








Immense Field For 
Business Insurance 


(Continued from page 7) 


up the widow’s share and become his 
partner. The widow agrees. So he goes 
out to look for him. And what does he 
find ? 

“It is impossible to replace his former 
partner. That man came into the busi- 
ness when it started. He grew up with 
the business. The business itself was in- 


terwoven with his personality. There 
are no two personalities alike. God did 
not make men that way. ‘Too late he 


cannot be 
would have 


finds that his former 
replaced. His only 
been 


partner 
solution 


to have carried enough life insur- 
ance to buy out the widow’s share and 
run the business himself. 


cheapest method of providing an income 
for immediate dependents. It is quick- 


est because payments begin at once, not 
in a year or more, as is the case where 
an estate has to be closed.” 
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New Accident Policy 
Issued September First 


Pays double indemnity 


for travel and 


automobile accidents whether you're in a 
car or struck by one. 


Pays single 
travel accidents. 
other accidents, 


Pays for 


indemnity 


too. 


for airplane 


Full coverage for all 


X-Ray examinations in addi 


tion to usual surgical and hospital bene- 


fits. 
Write for 


circular, 


Be first to offer 


this up-to-date contract to your clients. 


Connecticut 
Company, 


General 


Life Insurance 


Hartford, Conn. 














line 
tion, 


can be done by his local associa- 


Sometimes an Excuse for a Little Vaca- 
tion 

(d) Some men use conventions as an 
excuse to get away for a breathing spell. 
They leave home, going to the conven- 
tion city, and sometimes do not show up 
at the convention at all; or if they do, 
merely make a brief appearance. In the 
old days it was the Elks’ or the under- 
writers’ or the class day reunion. But 
now a “joiner” may have fifteen or twen- 
ty connections affliated with conven- 
tions, with the result that he is obliged 
to pick and choose as he can’t be away 
from home all the time. 

“Are you going to the picnic 
Third Street M. E. Church Associa- 
tion?” some one asked a_ prominent 
agent recently in a small town in Ohio. 

“No, I’m sorry, but I have to go to 
Akron to the Republican Convention and 
to Cleveland to meet the superintendent 
of agents of the company who has called 
the Northern Ohio field people in for a 
conference, and to Dayton to solicit 
some insurance, and to Canton for the 
Eagles. I’m in the ‘boosting’ party of 
the Chamber of Commerce, which is tak- 
ing the three-day river trip to exploit 
our town and its resources.” 

(e) Atlantic City is at one end of the 
country, difficult to reach unless you live 
in the Middle States zone. It is decided- 
lv attractive in the summer time and is 
growing as an all-year resort, but that 
docsn’t mean that an insurance man 
from Texas or Colorado would be es- 
pecially thrilled by going to the seashore 
in the middle of September. 


of the 


The Sales Congresses 
(f) The Sales Congresses have taken 
the edge off the national conventions. 
The Sales Congress is a morning, after- 
noon and night affair, almost without a 


breathing spell, in which oratory and 
sales talk are given for hours to a 
packed hall of men and women with 


notebooks and hard-working pencils. At 
some of the congresses the serious talk- 
ing extends to the banquet, and when 11 
o'clock comes no one can complain of 
not being educated. It takes some time 
to assimilate it all. In Philadelphia the 
writer has been to sales congresses 
where there was standing room only. 
The sales congress is the child of the 
National Association, which has thus set 
up this competition with itself. 

The situation is analogous to that in 
the New York newspaper field when 
Hearst, owner of the New York “Ameri- 
can,” started the New York “Daily Mir- 
ror,” a tabloid which soon came into 
competition with the “American.” It 
thus was Hearst vs. Hearst and no mat- 
ter which paper won, Heart suffered a 
loss. 

(g) Life insurance education has tak- 
en a bounce into general favor. Books 
are popping up on all sides like flying 
fish in tropical waters; schools and 
training courses abound; insurance pa- 
pers are growing thicker and (we hope) 
more interesting; dailies are starting to 
run insurance columns (if they get any 
ads) and sometimes (New York “Eve- 
ning Post”) if they don’t. 

It is making some people dizzy trying 
to keep up with all this. In a way, this 
epidemic of education is competition 
with the convention of the National As- 
sociation. 

x ok x 


Jones and Hart Ideas Prevailed 


From the academic standpoint the 
convention hit high spots as would na- 


turally be expected in view of the fact 
that Hugh 1. Hart, a general agent of 
keen intellect and broad vision, was 
chairman of the program committee, 


while Frank L. Jones, an educator to his 
finger tips, former superintendent of edu- 
cation of Indiana, and during the war in 
charge of insurance instruction to troops 
in France, were the guiding spirits. 

It is generally admitted that Darwin 
P. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life, touched new, lofty heights in his 
superb presentation of life insurance 
precepts and concepts, duties and re- 


Oe a 


sponsibilities, glories and achievements, 
interpretations and explanations. 
»* © 
Dr. Huebner 

Dr. Huebner, who so eloquently and 
appealingly rolls up those unanswerable 
lite insurance tablets, making a dose so 
pleasant to the taste and satisfying to 
the mind that when fed them by the 
agent, the client and asks for 
more, presented a new exposition of in 
surance needs that will be just as effec- 
tive as any of his others. 

In view of the really marvelous work 
which Dr. Huebner has done in giving 
new ideas to insurance agents, in train- 
ing men, in writing so attractively and 
with so much literary quality, it was 
gratifying that he was given such a cor- 
dial reception when he arose jo speak. 
It was really an extraordinary tribute in 
which everyone arose and continued to 
stand and to cheer. ‘The action of the 
National Association in presenting him 
with an honorarium was also well merit- 
ed. Recently, Dr. Huebner was given a 
watch by the Philadelphia Association. 

* * 6 


similes 


Two Famous Executives 
Such nationally known insurance ex- 
ecutives as Alfred Hurrell, vice-president 
and counsel of The Prudential, and Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, vice-president in charge 
of welfare work of the Metropolitan, 
added dignity and interest to the pro 
cecdings A Congressman talked elo- 
quently and wittily from the viewpoint 
of the policyholders. 
* = 


Former Speakers Silent 

To those who have attended past con- 
ventions of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the Atlantic City 
convention proved a decidedly different 
type of event, in view of the fact that 
it was almost completely lacking in floor 
discussion. 

Such convention stalwarts as Colonel 
Henry J. Powell of Louisville, Wibert 
Spence and Ernest Owen of Detroit, Or- 
ville Thorp of Dallas, John Newton Rus- 
sell of Los Angeles, Roy Heartman ot 
Des Moines, Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, Paul F. Clark of Boston, Ernest 
J. Clark and Neil Sills of Baltimore, and 
Graham C. Wells of New York City, 
were seen but not heard impromptu at 
the convention outside of the executive 
committee or managers’ group meetings, 
and also with the exception of a short 
talk made by Mr. Woods on the Taylor 
resolution. Some of the eminents occa- 
sionally wandered out on the Steel Pier 
and looked at the ocean. 

At the convention in Kansas City last 
year there seems to have come a parting 
of the ways between what is known as 
the “Old Guard” and the others. At 
that convention there was considerable 
i the presidency. This 


discussion over 
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2. THE COMPANY 


have a 


3. THE MAN—Must 


ability. 


DISTRICT MANAGER WANTED 


1. THE PLACE—Syracuse, New York and surrounding territory—popu- 


lation about half a million. 


One of the oldest, low cost companies with a record 
and reputation which are unsurpassed. 


proven 


4. THE OPPORTUNITY—Limited absolutely by nothing but the man’s 


ambition, ability, and energy. 


Write Box 1048, The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


record in selling and organizing 











year there was very little and no con- 
test. It was decided to give the presi- 
dency to a Western man, It was report- 


ed that either Hugh PD. Hart of New 
York or Paul F. Clark of Boston could 
have had it if they wanted it. How- 


ever, it was decided to tender the office 
to George R. Alder of Salt Lake City, 
manager of the National Life of Ver- 
mont. He is a good life insurance man 
and a good citizen and will, undoubt- 
edly, make a capable president. Out- 
side of the officers and committeemen of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers he is very litthe known. In fact, 
the writer was asked a number of times 
“Who is George Alder?” 
i. hr & 

The convention ran strictly according 
to program until the night session when 
small and large town agents were tell- 
ing how they succeeded. When Law- 
rence Priddy arose, he was introduced 
as “a man who has paid for $4,000,006 
this year.” ‘Tired and bothered by a 
headache, he started reading his paper. 
Then he dropped it and got into the role 
of his f agyressive personality. 


famous 
This personality antagonized some of the 


smaller town men so that when Mr. 
Priddy later objected to a “stop” sign 
being flashed at him and made some 


slurring comments on Philadelphia, part 
of the audience resented it. Mr. Priddy 
then forgot his headache and started to 
deliver his paper in his customary vig- 
orous manner. As he gave actual stories 
and actual cases in the career of a very 
successful insurance agent in a big city, 
not hiding names but mentioning such 
men as J. Pierpont Morgan, Samuel Un- 
termyer and others with whom he has 
had relations, the address was just ex- 
actly of the type that lots of people 
present wanted to hear. 
eo ok 
Largest Attendance Was 2,500 

The high spot in the convention at- 

tendance was on the second day when, 














The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey | 


Organized 1845 


SECURIT Y— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in | 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 














aided by the crowds of John Hancock, 

Metropolitan and Prudential men who 

came down, there were 2,500 in the hall. 
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Some Ptomaine Poisoning 
For some reason, about one hundred 
people attending the life underwriters’ 
convention had mild or worse attacks of 
ptomaine poisoning and were unable to 
attend all of the sessions, 
* 
Registration Fees 
Quite a howl went up in some quarters 
at the $5 registration fee. 
ke ke 
It’s Miss Rusche 
The Eastern Underwriter presents its 
apologies to Miss Anna T. Rusche, man- 
ager of a large agency of New York 
Life women in this city, who attended 
the Atlantic City convention and was 
married by this paper without her con- 
sent or knowledge. 
ok oe 
Memphis 
Following her great victory at the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Jose- 
phine McCormack, wife of the Minne- 
sota Mutual general agent at Memphis, 
who swung the committee from Detroit 
to Memphis as the meeting place of the 
next convention, was lionized. She came 
to New York from the convention, 
spending several days here with her hus- 
band (E. McCormack), meeting 
friends and going to the theatre. 





SILVAIRS MAKES CHANGE 

Joseph N. Silvairs of Stockton, Cal., 
for many years with the John Hancock, 
recently joined the San Francisco branch 
office of the Missouri State Life as dis- 
trict manager for the Stockton terri- 
tory. Within one month after his ap- 
pointment he had produced five appli- 
cations for a total of $31,000. 
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IMAGINATION 





Nothing More Than Planning to Meet 
What May Happen, Says 
D. G. Hunter 

Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 14—Col. D. G. 
Hunter, manager of the Home Office 
Agency, in a talk on salesmanship, had 
this to say of imagination at the Phoe- 
nix Mutual convention. 

“We often speak of a man as being 
resourceful. He is merely using his im- 
agination. We say we don’t see how a 
thing can possibly be done. Along comes 
a man who does it. We use our im- 
agination to line up our future. We 
use our imagination to find out the needs 
of our prospects, and we use our imagin- 
ation to determine the best ways of ful- 
filling them. 

Imagination is nothing more than plan- 
ning in advance to meet the different 
things that may happen, and planning 
constructively to meet them. The man 
who is well organized will not rest with 
mercly using his imagination, but will 
take the next step and put his ideas to 
work.” 





GETTING NAMES OF PROSPECTS 
Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 14.—J. M. Ca- 
ruthers, Pittsburgh, gave an interesting 
talk to the Phoenix Mutual convention 
on centers of interest as a means of get- 
ting business. After he has sold a man 
a policy or tried unsuccessfully to. sell 
him, he never fails to secure names of 
other men from the prospect whom he 
lutikS uught be interested in insurance, 
He shows his prospect what he can 
do in the matter of enhancing the value 
of his policies. He shows him the value 
of having contingent beneficiaries named, 
through the Phoenix Mutual summary 
sheet, which he fills in for every man 
who has enough insurance to justify its 
use. He helps him rearrange the meth- 
od of paying premiums so that his in- 
surance will not be so burdensome. 





CALLS COUPON ADS A HELP 

Hot Springs, Va. Sept. 14—W. B. 
Robbins, Springfield, Mass., praised the 
New York “Times” advertising of the 
Phoenix Mutual in his talk at the Hot 
Springs convention of the company. this 
week. He said, “Of seven leads which 
have come into our office, four have 
been sold, one has promised a line in 
October, another has given a promise of 
a policy when his wife returns home 
from the hospital, and the seventh we 
have been unable to locate. We have 
traced about $50,000 insurance through 
this coupon advertising.” 








Any accidental death...... 


Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 








Concord, New Hampshire 


Your Prospect’s Future 


Is The Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. 
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Certain accidental deaths.............. 
Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 


(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income. Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 
sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 


| There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 
E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
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Sell this contract: 


$5,000 
10,000 
15,000 





INQUIRE 





|= ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Underwriters Meet 


GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE SPEAKS 
Association Wins Peles Offered by Na- 


tional Association for Increase in 
Membership July and August 


The Oklahoma Association of Life 
Underwriters held their first meeting of 
the season last week at the Skirvin Ho- 
tel in Oklahoma City. The occasion was 
marked by- the presence of the faculty 
and students of the Lovelace School of 
Life Underwriters in course of progress 
at the Sorosis Club, which is under the 
supervision of the association. 

After a general business meeting it 
was announced by George Lackey, gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual and national committeeman, that the 
Oklahoma association had won the mem- 
bership prize offered by the National 
Association for the greatest increase in 
membership during the months of July 
and August. 

Vincent Coffin of Albany, a faculty 
member, was then called upon for a 
short address. He laid particular stress 
on the fact that life underwriters gen- 
erally were too prone to center their ef- 
ferts upon straight life, and they should 
give equal attention to the providing of 
a prospect’s needs when he loses his pro 
ducing power. 

Ralph Englesman of New York City 
then told how easy it was to sell an 
additional $500 or $1,000 to a_ policy- 
holder. “If you sell a man a thousand 
dollar policy,” he said, “it is an easy mat- 
ter to sell him the additional $500 when 
you deliver the policy. The average man 
will scarcely hesitate at the small in- 
crease of $5 or $10 in cost, to obtain the 
additional protection, and if an under- 
writer will make this a definite prac- 
tice, he will be surprised how his com- 
missions will mount.” 

The speaker cited one instance in New 
York City, where he had issued a $10,000 
policy instead of a $2,000 and his client 
accepted it, and thanked him for the in- 
crease. Your best chance to issue addi- 
tional insurance is when a man is an im- 
paired risk, as the client is easily con- 
vinced that he is lucky to get any in- 
surance and had better take out as much 
as possible while he can get it. 

Lovelace Speaks 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the address of Griffin M. Lovelace, 
retiring head of the insurance school of 
the New York University, who empha- 
sized the value of appealing to the im- 
agination in presenting an insurance pro- 
gram. “All men are brothers under the 
skin, and no matter how forbidding a 
client may seem, he has his heart in- 
terests that can be reached by present- 
ing to him a living, breathing picture of 
the actual scenes that will probably oc- 
cur if he carries ample protection for 
his wife and family. 

“We can only imagine things that we 
know about,” he said. “Things that we 
have seen, heard, tasted, felt or smelt 
we cannot imagine anything that we 
have never experienced. The most origi- 
nal playwright only rearranges things he 
knows in a clever way. This.must be 
applied to life underwriting, and to reach 
a prospect you must use material that 
is familiar to him.” 


APPOINT J. F. HUFFMAN 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York has transferred Manager 
John F. Huffman, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, to the managership of its 
agency in Albany to succeed Mr. Pan- 
coast Kidder, who deceased on July 20. 

His territory will comprise twenty-one 
counties in New York State with head- 
quarters in the company’s present office 
In the Savings Bank building in Albany. 

Mr. Huffman became connected with 
the company in 1908 in its Pittsburgh 
agency. He was made Manager in Grand 
Rapids in July, 1925. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
First Home Office School of John Han- 
cock Opened and Attended by 
34 Different Agencies 

More than forty agents representing 
34 different agencies, attended the first 
home office school of the John Hancock 
held the latter part of August. The 
work was divided into three general 
courses of instruction consisting of men- 
tal attitude, what we sell and how we 
sell it. 

Under “Mental Attitude,” T. W. Cal- 
lihan discussed the various types of men 
who succeed in the insurance business 
and the reasons for their success, suc- 
cessful methods of obtaining and train- 
ing new men, and the attitude toward 
life in general and life insurance in par- 
ticular that makes for leadership in this 
business. 

William J. Doogue told the class some- 
thing about group insurance—the first 
opportunity many had had to get close 
to the subject and obtain first hand in- 
formation on the different angles of 
group and successful methods of placing 
It. 





100 APPLICATIONS THIS YEAR 

Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 14—The Phoe- 
nix Mutual convention had one group 
discussion in selective risk work, which 
means sorting out those prospects who 
are good risks from the moral, physical 
and financial viewpoint and then con- 
centrating on them. 

J. M. Ward, Hartford, said he had 
been on the company’s honor roll for 
more than ninety weeks due to using 
the selective process in salesmanship. 
He has written more than one hundred 
applications this year. He aims to write 
two hundred next year. 

Others who spoke on this subject were 
L. O. Boudreau, New York, and J. J. 
Hagan, St. Louis. 


A GOOD CLOSER 

Now, Mr. Jones, let us assume for a 
moment that you have accumulated a 
considerable quantity of this world’s 
goods, and you have elected to retire 
from active business life. You have de- 
cided to invest most of your funds in 
the purchase of the First National Bank 
Building, on the income from which you 
and your family will depend the rest of 
your life. What would be the first thing 
you would do after buying the building ? 
You would put fire insurance on it to 
safeguard your income. Yet YOU are 
your family’s present means of income, 
and you are making no provision to pro- 
tect this income against the ever-present 
uncertainty of the unexpected accident. 
—“The Echo.”—Home Life of America. 





A BORN SALESMAN 


In the Lovelace Insurance Course the 
suggestion is made that to divert the 
prospect from the “dotted line” through 
the agent may say, “would you like to 
take my pen, or do you prefer your 
own?” ; 

Mr. Cook of the Rochester Agency, 
of the National Life of Vermont, who 
took the course last year, has recently 
been operated upon for appendicitis. As 
the physician was about to administer 
the anaesthetic, Mr. Cook said, “Would 
you like my penknife, or do you prefer 
to use your own?” 

Life insurance is good for fat people 
because it keeps ’em slim hustling to pay 
the premiums. It’s good for thin people 
because they take on weight as_ they 
drop anxiety. 

Either way it helps to keep a man in 
good shape. 
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Don’t you think 
An accident contract 
Should be placed with a life policy? 
Write it in the Aetna 
Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 


Triangle 7560 176 Montague Street 
General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


: . PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 
next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain’ valuabl 
5 contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES on 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. sat 
A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
_ MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














BUSINESS OF 1925 


Pe IIIS iii. asi cisaedvceeeas ......$117,647,000 
Increase over 1924.......... ..eeeee. $13,691,000 





Insurance in Force 
Increase over. 1924 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 
1924 - 7 . -  $134,242,954 
1925 - - - - 157,045,211 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
G. S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 























Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders New Policy Forms 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. H. RHODES, President 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 
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Proper Supervision 
of the Life Agent 


DEMANDS MUCH PATIENCE 


Develojgment of Sevepions Observation 
of Ethics of Business Is Important, 
Says C. L. Gyars 


manager for the 
read a most in- 
“Supervision of 


Charles L. Beers: 
Travelers at St. Louis, 
teresting paper on the 
Agents” at the convention of the Life 
Underwriters at Atlantic City. There is 
probably no calling which draws its per- 
sonnel from so many channels of pro- 
fessional and business life as does the 


life insurance business, and Mr. Byars 
who has had many years’ experience, 
covered the situation in a most compre- 
hensive manner. 


He stated in part that: ‘The first es- 
sential is a sympathetic human interest 
if the work and problem of each pro- 
ducer. When in the slough of despond 
you, Mr. Supervisor, must lift him out; 
when his nerve fails him, you must do 
the encouraging; when he lacks in the 
essential knowledge, you are his teacher ; 
when his resourcefulness tails him, you 
are the storehouse of original and suc- 
cessful plans to mect every emergency. 
When he flies off on a tangent which is 
purely visionary, you are the stabilizer 
that replants his feet on old terra firma 
again; and last but not least when he 
soars to dizzy heights in flights of un- 
expected success, you, Mr. Supervisor, 
join him in raptures of joy. Yours is a 
ministry of human sympathy and_ of 
human helpfulness. 

“Another requisite of successful super- 
vision is a superior knowledge of the 
business. You cannot hope to success- 
fully supervise a producing organization 
without the respect and confidence of 
the producers. You cannot hold the re- 
spect and confidence of the producers 
without a manifest superior knowledge 
of the business. The crying need of the 
hour in our business is knowledge—our 
journals emphasize it, our company pub- 
lications herald it and you and I| hear 
it at every life insurance convention. A 
few years ago they picked up the life 
insurance business, today we study it. 
We used to sell policies, now we prescribe 
programs. Truly one of our greatest re- 
sponsibilities as managers is the educa- 
tional program. ‘The National Associa- 


tion, the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bure au and the large publicity staffs of 
our respective companies are to be con- 


gratulated for the prominent part they 
are playing in this phase of our business. 


“Another important but too often neg- 
lected part of the supervisory work is 
the development of scrupulous observa- 
tion of the ethics of our business. While 
great advancement has been made along 
this line, yet over-zealous agents are con- 
stantly eng: iging in unethical practices to 
the embarrassment of their companies 
and managers. It is our sacred duty to 
guard strictly and earnestly this, our code 
of honor. The veterans in our business 
tell us that nothing has contributed more 
to the present high respectability of our 
business than the elimination of much 
of the cheap, shyster, ungentlemanly 
practices between competing agents and 
companies. We must stand firm on this 
question with our men at all times. An 
unethical agent belittles himself, dis- 
graces his company, but worst of all be- 
smirches the profession of his brethren. 
This is the canker worm that is stunting 
the growth of our local associations in 
many places.” 


BEST’S MID-YEAR SUPPLEMENT 


The supplement to the 1926 edition of 
Sest’s Illustrations has been issued by 
the publisher, the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany. It contains data on net costs, cash 
values and premium rates of all reserve 
life companies in this country. The bind- 
ing of the supplement is a gummed tape 
attached so that it can be inserted in 


the back of the original book, where suf- 
ficient space has been left for the inser- 
tion. 


POLICY PROCEEDS CONTROL 


Interesting Vals: on Subject Written 
by Guy B. Horton, Attorney 
National Life, Vermont 


Horton, attorney for the Na- 
of Vermont, has just issued 
a copyrighted entitled “The 
Power of an Insured to Control the Pro- 


Guy B. 
tional Life 
volume 


ceeds of His Policies.” 

The payment of insurance proceeds in 
other than one sum immediately on death 
of the insured is so new that with one 
or two minor exceptions no questions 
have been before the courts of any state. 
The question is in an unexplored field, 
and has all the danger of missing one’s 
ways and the goal which travel through 
an unbroken and unmapped wilderness 
involves. 

Mr. Horton has had a wide experience 
in the question upon which he has writ- 
ten, and his volume is based on several 
thousand notes collected during six years 
of arranging settlement programs for 
policyholders of the National Life and a 
short period of research work in the li- 
brary of the Harvard Law School. 

The publication will be exceedingly 

mluable as a source-book for future in- 
cae and literary style has been sacri- 
ficed to include in the text citations and 
quotations which properly belong to 
footnotes. 


CONSERVING TIME ESSENTIAL 





Vv. H. P. Young Gives Inspiring Talk 
Before Members of Lane Agency of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Vash H. P. Young of the H. H. Pen- 
nock Agency of the Equitable Life, who 
addressed the Mervin L. Lane Agency of 
that company last Monday, placed par- 
ticular emphasis on the importance of 
and he brought this 
out very effectively with the statement 
that there was a $10,000 job open in the 


“conserving time,” 


Equitable for some one and he men- 
tioned it so that those who felt they 
were qualified would be able to apply 
for the job. 


He then listed the things that the ap- 
plicant for the job would have to avoid 


which included bad habits which some 


. life underwriters allow themselves to fall 


into and it naturally followed that if any 
man would do the things Mr. Young 
suggested, and which he himsef has 
dene, the minimum income of $10,000 a 
year would be theirs. 

Mr. Young also made known several 
plans that he uses in selling, gave speci- 
men letters which he has used success- 
fully, and told of various unusual inter- 
views. The talk was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and the agency extended a defi- 
nite invitation to him to sit in at any or 
all future meetings. 





Richard H. Reed of the L. A. Cerf 
agency has returned from a_ three 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast, during 
which he visited Alaska. 








Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 
All f 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


orms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, 
and novel features, with High Values at Low C 


containing attractive 
ost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F, Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








Officers 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Drown, Secretary 














Every 


July 31, 1926 
Insurance in foree 


Life’ - 








A New High Record 


$616,819,393.00 


Interview 


Counts 


Under the Missouri State Life Plan 


a= INTERVIEWS are profitable when 
you can appeal to every personal need of 
your prospect—Life, surplus and substand- 
ard; Accident, Health and Income Accident; 
Group Life and Group Sickness. 


The Missouri State Life multiple plan of life 
insurance selling offers you three chances of 
success instead of one—enables you to multi- 
ply the results of your daily work and thereby 


multiply your income. 


A great Company daily growing greater 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident’ - 


Health 


Prompt action, fair treatment and liberal un- 
derwriting rules are our policy. 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


- Group 
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Philadelphia Life 
Agents Convention 


EVERY STATE REPRESENTED 








a ge Hear Interesting Addresses 
Made by Officials of Company; Many 
See Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


The first session of the home office 
convention of the Philadelphia Life 
Agents was held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, on the morn- 


iny of September 13 which was attended 
by nearly one hundred agents and their 
wives, members of the Home Office Con- 
vention Club, who came from every 
state in which the company operates. At 
this session, President Clifton Maloney 
made the morning address, giving a 
history of the company, practices and 
principles of business. 

The entire convention then adjourned 
to convene at luncheon in Washington 
Inn, Valley Forge, where Albert B. 
Kelley, president of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, addressed 
them on “Philosophy of Life Insurance.” 
Honors were presented at this session 
to those agents who were winners of the 
various prizes. In lieu of an evening 
session the agents were guests of the 
eompany at the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition. 

‘the Tuesday morning session at the 
Sellevue-Stratford was addressed by Dr. 
S. S. Heubner. After luncheon at the 
Flks’ Club, a tour of the Home Office 
building at 111 North Broad street, was 
made by the visitors. The afternoon and 
evening was spent at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial. 

The regular annual meeting of the su- 
pervisors, which is usually held at the 
home office in February, was held in the 
agency’s offices of the company, Wednes- 
day morning at 9:30, with President Ma- 
loney presiding. Plans were projected 
at this meeting for the next Home Office 
Convention of Agents. The basis for 
qualifying for the trip to the home of- 
fice next year was tentatively fixed by 
the supervisors and officials. Among the 
requisites for this club membership will 
be a renewal persistency of 80% and 
minimum production of $100,000 or paid 
business, with a minimum premium ag- 
gregating $3,000. 

The supervisors and many of the 
agents attended the International Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters at Atlantic 





City the three following days. Due to:a 
serious accident to Master Andrew J. 
Maloney, 3rd, son of Vice-President 


Jackson Maloney, the vice-president was 
unable to attend anv of the sessions 
either at the home office convention or 
at Atlantic City. 





OPENS LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Carter, MacDonald & Miller of Seat- 
tle, Wash., will open on October 1, a 
life insurance department which will be 
under the direction of Oscar Boettiger. 

They will represent the Oregon Life. 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000. . to $100,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and IN USTRIAL 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable den 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, — 


sere eeeees eee reer eeeseee eeeeeees 


ecccccccccccccccccccce +++ $46,562,667.40 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


errr 


3, 392, 156.76 
39,176,371.91 

















Pennsylvania 


The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Founded 1865 

















METROPOLITAN RUSHES AID 

The welfare facilities of the Metropoli- 
tan Life in the Florida hurricane section 
have been made available to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
second vice-president, has ordered all of 
the company’s nurses to report to the 
Red Cross relief stations prepared to 
take instructions from those in charge. 
The company has approximately 37,000 
policies outstanding in the devastated 
district. Arrangements have been made 
to pay industrial death claims on sight. 
Policies of those rendered destitute by 
the storm will be continued in force. If 
any become claims on the company, they 
will be paid in full, except for the deduc- 
tion of any premiums due. 





JOHN HANCOCK FIGURES 


For the six months ending July 1, 
1926, the John Hancock Mutual Life 
shows a substantial increase in its total 
insurance written; the paid for insur- 
ance in force on that date is approxi- 
mately $2,400,000,000._ Gains are shown 
in both the Ordinary and Weekly Pre- 
mium business. The Ordinary paid for 
business issued shows an_ increase of 
$23,000,000 for the six months’ period as 
compared with the first six months of 
last year. 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLETS 


Mutual Life of New York Brings Out 
Revised Edition of Series 
Issued in 1923 
The Mutual Life of New York has 
brought out a revised edition of the “Ed- 
ucational Leaflets” which were issued for 
the first time in serial form in the year 
1923 and afterwards bound in a single 
volume. This revision of the work is 
published primarily for the instruction of 
agents of the company who are begin- 
ning their careers as solicitors. The aim 
of the present book has been to adapt 
the language used to the comprehension 
of the beginner. However, the primary 
nature of the matter treated in the first 


few pages gradually gives place to more 
technical discussions. 


Agents just entering upon*the work of 


life insurance salesmanship thus have 
the opportunity to secure, without any 
expense, a thorough course of instruc- 


tion in the principles of 
while at the same time acquiring a prac- 
tical knowledge of the work. 

The present volume is small and com- 


the business, 


pact and fits easily into one’s pocket. 
Agents of the Mutual Life will doubtless 
find this little book a valuable aid to 


their work. 


THE REASON WHY 


Ohio Banker Tells Why He Takes Out 
Life Policy for Sixteen 
Year Old Son 

A well known vice president of an 
Ohio national bank who recently applied 
for a life insurance policy for his six- 
teen-year-old son gives the following rea- 
sons for wanting the insurance: 

Because—I believe every boy should 
start in life from his father’s shoulders. 
I am trying to give all the benefit of my 
experience to the important things of life 
that I can, and life insurance is one of 
them. 

Because—I am a banker and realize 
somewhat better than the average man, 
| believe, the value of regular and sys- 
tematic saving. 

Because—While helping to settle and 
adjust many estates, I have visited many 
bereft homes, have known many families 
suddenly deprived of the provider and 


protector. I know what life insurance 
has meant to many more. 
secause—I have matured one _ policy 


and know the sensation. 


Secause—Of the many dark places in 
my life that have been made much 
brighter by the thought of the insurance 
I carry. 

Because—I can save my son consider- 
able money in starting his insurance by 

carrying it for him for the five years 
while he is finishing high school and col- 
lege, before he could take it out for 
himself, 

Because—I know that if he can only 
keep up these small payments, no matter 
what else may happen to me, to him or 
to his investments, he will have an estate 





some day.—The Field Club. 
OLD POLICYHOLDERS 
The oldest Equitable policy now in 
force is on the life of a man who cele- 


brated his ninetieth birthday recently. He 
is hale and hearty, and when he reaches 
the age of 96 the Equitable will not wait 
for him to die but will pay him the face 
amount of his insurance. Another pol- 
icyholder who is now one hundred and 
two years of age received the full value 
of his policy in cash when he reached 
age 96. The reason it is equitable to pay 
an Ordinary Life Policy at age 96, al- 
though the contract provides for the pay- 
ment of premiums for life, is because 
Equitable charges are based on the Am- 
erican Experience Table of Mortality, 
according to which only three lives in the 
group comprised in the table will reach 
the age of 95, and it is assumed that 
these will die during the next twelve 
months. Consequently the Equitable gets 
adequate compensation from its policy- 
holders in the mass on the theory that 
none will reach the age of 96. When, 
therefore, a man lives longer, it is only 
fair that he should not be asked to pay 
further premiums and that the Society 
should pay the full amount of the in- 
surance without waiting for him to die. 











in certain firms and their products. 


The 


and with dispatch. 








pays to 


BUYING OUT OF A BARREL 


Not so long ago the grocer sold most of his merchandise out of barrels. 
He sells trade-marked packages now. 


The Life Insurance agent once peddled policies. 
other companies on general principles. 
counsellor has come into the field of life insurance ; 
knows why his company will deliver the goods according to specifications 


Becatise the Lincoln National Life trains its agents to act as counse ‘llors 
and backs them up with prompt Home Office service, they are sure that it 


He has definite reasons for believing 
He talked against all 


selling. He 
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The Lincoln 








“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $425,000,000 in Force. 





National Life Insurance Co. 








Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Springfield, Massachusetts 











Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual’ foresight. 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


They conceived an organization that 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. 


panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


To-day it ranks with the best com- 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 
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Life Insurance and 
Economic Progress 
AMAZING GROWTH OF THRIFT 


J. H. Barnes States that Provision for 
Protection Has Progressed So Few 
Realize Magnitude of Commitments 
“Life Insurance and Economic Prog 

ress” was the topic of an address which 

was delivered by Julius H. Barnes, pres- 
ident of the Barnes-Ames Company ot 

York City, at the Life Under 

writers’ convention at Atlantic City. In 

part he “The amazing story o| 
social prog unfolded in the growth 
of life insurance in America stamps It as 


\ 
LCW 


| 
Sala: 


ress 


the crowning flower ol American busi- 
ness achievement, The swelling tide of 
family protection, extended be yond the 


vrave by the qualities of thrift and self 
denial, evidences a matchless reassurance 
of national progress and individual char- 
acte! No people could so adequately 
project the savings of today to the re 
assurance Ol tomorrow, unless the in- 
dustrial pr that people pro 
vided an ample margin of earning power 
beyond living requirements ; and no peo 
ple would voluntarily assume the con 
tinuity of obligations thus incurred, un 
less in character they the en 
nobling virtues of family affection, and 
display the sober forethought which evi 
dences that affection 

“So fast has this provision for protec 
tion flowered that few in the world today 
realize the magnitude of its commit 
ments. The organized life insurance 
companies of America have entered into 
solemn contracts to redeem, by the dis 
tribution of payments at varying periods 
within the lifetime of men now living, 
the enormous aggregate of 72 billion dol 
lars. This sum equals almost a quarter 
of the total national wealth of the United 
States today, in every form. We know 
that this enormous distribution, and 
more, will take place as written in the 
bond, because we have learned that great 


wesses aot 


possess 


ability and great devotion are enlisted 
in the discharge of these sacred obliga- 
tions 


“It is manifest that the savings margin 
of earning power must in this quarter of 
a century have advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and that we know to be true. 
It is evidence that the device of life in- 
surance, the spreading of the disks of 
individual disaster which follows untime 
ly death, is a device soundly calculated 
and honestly administered, It is  evi- 
dence that these qualifications of sound 
ness of plan and high and devoted abil 
ity in administration, have built a public 
confidence unequaled in any other line 
of human trust. Fifty-four million sep 
arate contracts exist between individuals 
who entrust their savings to life under 
writers, ably and faithfully discharging 
their trust, show that half the popula 
tion of the great Republic enter into 
those contracts, and evidence a_ public 
confidence which certainly cannot be 
matched so strikingly in any other field. 


“The future of these trust relations 
fires the imagination. The projected 
curve of insurance totals a quarter of 


a century hence staggers the imagination, 
when that curve has risen in the last 
quarter of a century from 8 billion dol 
lars to seventy-two billion dollars. Mani 
festly, however, if that curve, even in 
a slackened rise, is to show the record 
of increasing confidence, based on in- 
creasing savings, there must be sober 
thought given to preserving the condi- 
tions under which the living margin of 
our people has been written with such 
manifest clarity.” 


HATHAWAY—HILL 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Constance Annetta 
Hill, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Hill of Noank, Conn., and Freeman 
Richmond Hathaway of 67 Taylor Place, 
South Orange, N. J. Mr. Hathaway is 
associated with the firm of Benedict & 
Hathaway, insurance brokers of 54 John 
Street, New York City. 

















Selling a Professional Man 


By FF. FP. 
IIere is a typical case of a recent sale 
to a Staten Island doctor. This man 


told me flatly when I called that he al- 
ready carried $50,000 in life insurance, 
antl that it was his limit, as he was 
placing his remaining savings in build- 
ing and loan associations. 

Obtaining his reluctant consent to a 
later interview, I refreshed my memory 
on an illustration I had in Babson’s 
Business Kundamentals. In this illustra- 
tion two business men had each invested 
their savings of $100,000 in stocks and 
bonds. 

The one man cashed his coupons and 
collected his dividends without further 
regard for his invested principal, After 
some years he had occasion to inventory 
his holdings and was astonished to find 
that they had depreciated in value to 
$60,000. 

The other man, however, had studied 
his market, and by prudent reinvestment, 
had raised the value of his holdings to 
$140,000 in the same period of time. 

Krom a large trust company I learned 
the methods they employed in providing 
for the investment of large sums for an 
individual. ‘Then I went to my doctor 
prospect with a statement of our Life 
Income policy based on twenty units, 
maturing at age 65. 

I stressed heavily the responsibility 
attached to the reinvestment of large 
sums in a fluctuating market, and cited 
the case in Babson’s book and the in- 
formation I had secured from the trust 
company to the effect that a $100,000 
trust fund might bring 54% on a first 
mortgage for five years, and yet have to 
be reinvested at the prevailing market 
at the end of that period. Then, too, I 
showed him how the necessity for 
watching his investments would tie him 
down at a period of life when he might 
wish to travel and enjoy himself, and 
how much more difficult good judgment 
in such matters was as one advanced 
in age. 

I pointed out 


that the building and 
loan association 


way would require 
eleven or twelve years to reap the full 
benefits of any series with the hazard 
of disability intervening, whereas the 
“Income for Life” plan enabled him to 
be certain of the full returns he set out 
to bring himself, plus protection to his 
family in the meanwhile. 
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Producing 50% Increase 


Continental men are again showing a 50% increase in paid 
for business over the previous year. 
Our leaflet entitled, MENU, gives the secret of this mar- 


Continental men grow big and strong, and their policy- 
that satisfied look. 
MENU you quickly will understand why. 


Do you want to build a big agency? 
Write for our MENU 


James P. Sullivan, Agency Director 


Continental Life Insurance Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
Edmund P. Melson, President 


Danzilio 


Next I compared the principal sum of 
$48,000, which he must save under his 
plan to give him an income of $200 per 
month, with the certain return of that 
income from a $1,200 a year premium 
under my plan. By allowing the divi- 
dends to accumulate, I showed him how 
he could shorten the premium-paying 
period. 

The Fidelity investment over about 
twenty years would therefore be $24,000, 
and in return he was getting the benefit 
of an income at 65, which under his plan 
would necessitate a saving of $48,000. 
When I had explained this and showed 
him that his income if totally and per- 
manently disabled would be $200 per 
month up to age 65 and $400 per month 
thereafter—he was sold. 

I immediately began to work on this 
policyholder to increase his guaranteed 
income, and it was not long before he 
doubled his “Income for Life” holdings 
by taking an additional twenty units for 
$26,800 with disability. 

My next move was to impress him 
with the thought that he was then hav- 
ing his best earning years, and that by 
providing an income of $100 per month, 
maturing at age 55, he could take ad- 
vantage of his present great earning 
power to assure that the payment of his 
premium between the ages of 55 and 60 
would not be burdensome. 

He saw the wisdom of this, too, and 
the net result has been a large volume 
of business from a man already carrying 
all the insurance he “could.” 

The Eastern Underwriter is indebted 
for this story to the “Fidelity Field 
Man.” 


MONTREAL LIFE CONVENTION 

A convention for the eastern repre- 
sentatives of the Montreal Life will be 
at the home office early in October. 
Some time in the spring a similar gath- 
ering will be held for the western rep- 
resentatives at Calgary. 


Praise for Woollen 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Woollen’s eminence, not only in life in- 
surance circles, but in the city of Indian- 
apolis. 

“The American Central Life Insurance 
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When you read our 


J. DeWitt Mills, Secretary 























proposition. 
Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Co. is one of our local institutions of 
which every one can well be proud. It 
has not only brought millions of dol- 
lars to Indianapolis’ from all over the 
country, but through its mortgage loan 
department has done its share in the up- 
building of Indianapolis. 

“This has all been done under the 
guidance of Mr. Woollen, who is uni- 
versally recognized as one of the leading 
life insurance men of the country, and 
in behalf of this institution and myself, 
| want to congratulate Mr. Woollen up- 
on his election, and feel that the entire 
city of Indianapolis is honored there- 
by.” { ! 

Represents Indiana’s Best 


Elmer W. Stout, president of The 
lctcher American National Bank, upon 
learning of Mr, Woollen’s election said, 
“It is always gratifying to me to witness 
the elevation of a widely respected citi- 
zon to a position of honor and IT am 
pleased to learn that Herbert M. Wool- 
len has been elected to the presidency 
of the American Life Convention. Mr, 
Woollen is representative of the high at- 
teainments of the insurance profession in 
Indianapolis and Indiana. While our 
companies are younger and_ therefore 
smaller than some, nevertheless, their 
progress. has been marked by steady and 
conservative growth that constantly as- 
sures an even more imposing develop- 
ment in the future. Insurance interests 
of the country will find in Mr. Woollen, 
in my opinion, a very capable and con- 
scientious executive.” 

Service Well Rewarded 


The president of the Security Trust 
Company, Reily C. Adams, added his 
word of praise. “The elevation of Her- 
bert M. Woollen to the presidency of 
the American Life Convention,” he said, 
“is a justification of his years of ser- 
vice, integrity and leadership in this 
community. Tt pleases me very much 
that his genius has reecived national 
recognition. He truly deserves this hon- 
or and Indianapolis is proud of him and 
his accomplishments.” 

Henry Eitel, vice-president of the In- 
diana National Bank, said, “It is with 
pleasure and satisfaction that I learn 
that Mr. Woollen was recently elected 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion. Mr. Woollen is deservedly entitled 
to this recognition as he has established 
a splendid record as a capable and pro- 
gressive life insurance executive, and is 
eminently well fitted for the position to 
which he has been elected.” 

Evans Woollen, president of the 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., and Dem- 
ocratic nominee for the United States 
Senate from Indiana, said to The East- 
ern Underwriter, “There may be some 
question as to the propriety of my say- 
ing anything about my cousin, Herbert 
M. Woollen, in connection with the hon- 
or recently done him. However, my ad- 
miration of him and his achievements is 
such that I take advantage of the op- 
portunity for expression regardless of 
the propriecties. I have been intimately 
in contact with his career. He has had 
in uncommon measure that quality rare 
in business—imagination. He has had, 
tco, the capacity to realize in achieve- 
ment the vision that his imagination 
showed him. I am sure he is worthy of 
the great honor done him and I rejoice 
therein.” 

To The Eastern Underwriter, Arthur 
V. Brown, president of the Union Trust 
Co. of Indianapolis, has written as fol- 
lows: “I desire to have you express for 
me my regard for Herbert M. Woollen, 
president of the American Central Life 
of this city, who was recently elected 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion. IT have known Mr. Woollen for 
years and have watched with pride his 
rapid devopment in the insurance busi- 
ness. He is one of the most competent 
life insurance men in this country. He 
has maée a small company a large and 
outstanding company which ranks well 
up with the big Eastern life insurance 
companies. I am well pleased with this 
recognition of Mr. Woollen as a life in- 


surance man, and is a well deserved hon- 
” 
or. 
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Alex. T. Tisdale tells 
Argument us in “Conmutopics, 
Against how he rebuts’ the 
Indecision common excuse for in- 


decision, “I'll talk this 
over with my wife.” 

“Pll talk it over with my wife,” often 
reduces the force of a quick close. It 
is an excuse, not a reason. I quickly 
come back with the following: 

“You're entirely right, Mr. Cox. If 
I decide we should have a piano, a rug, 
or a new car, | want my wife’s ideas on 
the purchase—but I’ve learned to use a 
different method on life insurance for a 
definite reason. It is this: If I suggest 
to my wife that I ought to take out 
more life insurance she may agree. Then 
I take the examination—and cannot pass. 
Then there is no argument that will con- 
vince her that I am not going to die 
tomorrow. After that—every illness, 
ache or pain I get—she may not say 
anything—but up in the back of her mind 
will come the thought—That’s why he 
was turned down for insurance.’ 

“T have learned this: “When I de- 
cide I can take more insurance, | apply 
and get examined. If I get by the ex- 
amination and the policy is issued I take 
it home and hand it to my wife. We 
may then have a discussion about life 
insurance, but she at least has the con- 
solation of knowing I’m in good health. 

“T have made the two vital decisions 
for myself—disability and old age. 

“T have made the decision for her con- 
cerning her greatest loss—a thought she 
is reticent to meet—by death.” 

* * * 


’ 


There’s a life in- 


The Value surance man in But- 
of Olid falo, says Provident 
Policyholders Notes, who writes 


more than $1,000,0UU 
of insurance a year. He has stated tame 
and time again that this fine business 
was all written on tne hives oi old policy- 
holders and prospects turnished by old 
policyholders. “Vhis gives you a concrete 
example of accumulative ciltect of effort 
in the life insurance business. Keep in 
touch with your present policyholders. 
Ask them to give you the names of new 
prospects and let every month be Old 
Policyholders’ Month. 


* «* # 
The 
new 


success of a 


Points For man depends, 


the not on the agency so 
New Man much, not on_ busi- 
ness conditions so 


much, but almost ali together upon what 
these men do today, tomorrow and every 
day. Saiesmen tend to reach a level and 
to stabilize at a certain annual total of 
sales. That sort of stability is the sort 
least admirable. It indicates a limita- 
tion of effort based upon satisfaction 
with mediocre attainments. 1t means 
the 8:30 in the morning instead of the 
7:45, the 5:05 at night instead of the 
6:30, a desk much cluttered by too many 
hours of prospect card solitaire; day 
aiter day of short working hours more 
or less aimlessly planned; and, what is 
worse, it means a low scale of living im- 
posed upon a family which has a right 
to expect much more. We warn the new 
men against being satisfied; we adjure 
them to ddopt nothing done by the older 





». BUSINESS 


CERTERS 





men, but to avoid the errors that lead 
to mediocrity while they adopt the meth- 
ods that are makiny* other men suecess- 
ful in so far as they themselves can 
wake those incthods work. There is 
also a chance, not to be overlooked, that 
these men may have uew methods, ori:zi- 
nal to themselves, which are better than 
aly yet discovered by the older men. 
-——The Door Knob. 
* » * 


It has been demon- 


Use Freely strated by the Car- 
Pencil negie Bureau of Sci- 
And Paper entific Research that 


the average man re- 

members only— 

One-tenth of what he hears; 

Three-tenths of what he sees; 

live-tenths of what he sees and hears. 

In making your sales talk it will be 
well to keep this psycho-physiological 
fact in mind and make free use of pen- 
cil and paper in demonstrating your 
points. The graphic method is unques- 
tionably the best method for selling life 
insurance. That it is fundamentally 
sound will at once be admitted by any 
one who has had any experience in sell- 
ing through demonstration. Study the 
salient points of your talk carefully be- 
fore attempting to present it and arrange 
for some graphic demonstration of as 
many of the points as possible. With 
the eye watching the written word or 
figure and the ear receiving the oral 
message, a one-tenth greater impression 
is made upon the brain of your pros- 
pect—Mo, State Life Bulletin. 


USES AIR MAIL 

The Missouri State Life of St. Louis, 
which has been using the air mail quite 
freely in the payment of claims, has 
found the service so satisfactory it has 
decided to adopt the air mail exclusively 
for the handling of all -claim checks 
where such service will in any way bene- 
fit its policyholders. A notable example 
of the utility of the air mail as used by 
the Missouri State Life was the recent 
payment of $200,000 on a policy on the 
life of Rudolph Valentino. The check 
in payment of this claim was mailed on 
Monday, August 23, at 3:30 p. m., and 
reached Los Angeles, Cal., the next day 
at 5:30 p. m. It was delivered early 
the following morning. At least three 
days were saved through the use of the 
air mail. 


20 YEARS WITH JOHN HANCOCK 

H. L. Gottesman, superintendent of the 
Newark district for the John Hancock, 
completed 20 years of service with the 
company last month. Mr. Gottesman 
entered the employ of the company on 
August 9, 1906, as an agent, working 
from the Astor Place office, New York 
City, known as office No. 1. He rose 
rapidly and in 1920 was made super- 
intendent of the Hackensack, N. J., dis- 
trict. He remained there until January 
18, 1926, when he was transferred to the 
Newark district which takes in all of 
Essex County in New Jersey. The day 
he left the Hackensack office, a token 
of appreciation was presented to him by 
the office staff and agents of the district 
which consisted of a handsome engraved 
Masonic emblem. 


ADMIRES MIRTO 





Dr. John A. Stevenson Says He Would 
Like to Spend Half a Day with Agent 
Who Sees So Many People 
Among those who have written let- 
ters to The Eastern Underwriter ex- 
pressing admiration for the work of Jo- 
seph Mirto, an agent of The Prudential 
who calls on thirty or more people a 
day and who was featured in The Gold 
Book, recently published by this paper, 
is Dr. John A. Stevenson, famous life 
insurance author and educator. Dr. Ste- 
venson wrote this paper: “I read with 
a great deal of interest your romantic 
story about Mirto, the agent who sees 
thirty or forty peoplé a day. I should 
like to go with a man like that some 
time for a half day at least. I think 
we could get some wonderful ideas on 
how to present life insurance in a few 
sentences. After all, I wonder if we 
are not building up sales talks that are 
too elaborate and lengthy on the service 

of life insurance.” 


MADE AGENCY ORGANIZER 

George G. Thurman, recently appoint- 
ed agency organizer in the Western De- 
partment of the Reliance Life, was born 
in a small town in the vicinity of Nash- 
ville. After leaving college, he decided 
to become a salesman and entered the 
retail business of his father in the town 
of McMinville. Soon after this, the Du- 
pont Engineering Co. offered him a good 
opportunity in their organization and he 
readily accepted it. From 1916 to March 
1919 he was in the Government service 
as a labor supervisor. About this time 
he entered the life insurance field. He 
succeeded as an agent, special agent, 
trainer, and manager. He has special- 
ized in program insurance, 


TWO COMPANIES MERGE 

The Western National Life, of Den- 
ver, Colo. is being merged with the 
Central States Life of St. Louis. The 
merging of these two companies means 
ninety million dollars of insurance in 
force. . 

The Western National Life is the 
second largest of the Denver insurance 
companies. Its officers are: S. , 
Riesenman, president; Dr. George P. 
Johnston, vice-president and medical di- 
rector; W. E. Mullen, vice-president and 
general counsel; H. E. Luthe, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; W. G. Birkhaeuser, 
M. B. Nickson and E. T. Henry, as- 
sistant secretaries. The Western Na- 
tional Life is a Wyoming corporation, 
having moved its executive headquarters 
from Cheyenne to Denver about three 
years ago. The Central State Life, in 
1914, came to Denver and took over the 
Aegis Life. Under the terms of the 
merger, Mr. Riesenman becomes western 
district manager, with no change in 
headquarters. 





RETURNS FROM CONVENTION 

Frank H. Lewis, manager of the New- 
ark branch of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has returned from the company’s 
convention which was held at Swamps- 
cott, Mass. 








~ Life Insurance Renewals 
Bought from Reliable 
Agents and Brokers 


Write for appointment to ¥ 
Box 1047 Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 























NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














have confidence and pride. 


bers—the proving test. 


contented field workers. 


justified. 


> 


and for themselves. 


34 NASSAU STREET, 








A LOYAL, EFFICENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 


The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 
to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 


They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


To-day, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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INSURANCE IN FLORIDA 


Few things will serve better to illus- 


trate the great and far-reaching services 


of insurance than the hurricane disasters 


in Florida and Alabama this week. In- 


surance in a wide variety of forms will 


be called iipon to lessen the suffering 


and provide funds for the speedy re- 


construction of destroyed areas when 
once order is restored and debris cleared 
away. Keports received this week from 
insurance companies indicate that life, 


accident and health, fire, windstorm, 
automobile, plate glass, inland and ocean 
underwriting companies will all 


service to the stricken 


Iharine 
be of immediate 
conununities through the policies they 
have written on lives lost and property 
destroyed, 
Though the insurance 


high in dollars and eents the many com- 


losses may be 


panies which will participate in the pay- 
ment of claims will regain far more than 
they lose through the enhanced prestige 
from the 
public to the insurance business for the 


and respect which must come 


part it will play in preventing economic 
disaster to thousands and thousands of 
individual families. Not only are the fire 
and casualty companies ready to pay 
their losses promptly after the presenta- 
tion of claims, but some life insurance 
companies are already sending nurses to 
the devastated areas to render aid to the 
suffering and to help lessen chances of 
epidemics in sections where the water 
and drainage systems are wrecked. 

Some of the 
southern section of Florida was not in- 
sured at all, and that protected by in- 


surance cannot be restored to its original 


property destroyed in the 


condition for many months so that the 
ultimate loss to Florida, after all insur- 
ance claims are paid, will be great. But 
how tremendous it would have been were 
When one tries to 
realize that eventuality his imagination is 
Often the public, prodded by 
ambitious politicians, looks suspiciously 


it not for insurance! 
staggered! 
upon insurance and the profits some of 
the companies are alleged to be making. 
But when disaster comes, as it has so 
often and so unexpectedly, insurance has 
never failed in its duties to replace so 
far as humanly possible that which has 
been swept away. 


“First Steps In 
Life Underwriting” 
A New Book 


STEVENSON-LOVELACE AUTHORS 


Intended To Guide New Man Or Woman 
Over First Eight Months 
Selling 

A new book on life underwriting pro- 
cedure and practice will be placed on 
the market before long. Extreme inter- 
est in the book is found in that it will 
be from the pens and experiences of two 
of the 
ance—Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life 
Griffin M. 
of the newly elected vice-presidents of 
the New York Life. 


vreatest educators in life insur- 
Assurance So- 


ciety, and Dr, Lovelace, one 


The book will bear the title, “First 
Steps In Life Underwriting,” and it will 
be literally what its title implies. It will 


contain in the neighborhood of 150 pages 
and be constructed to guide the new man 
the first eight months of work as a life 
underwriter. For him it will be a “What 
To Do” and “What To Say” book. 
The authors, discussing the book with 
The Eastern Underwriter, stated they 
found it the most difficult matter which 
they have attempted in their careers as 
educators and writers to prepare this 
work, They have drawn on their rich 
experience deeply to put on the market 
a book which they feel will fill a great 
need existing at the present time in the 
education of life underwriters. 


A GESTURE 


A man named Taylor, who is an asso- 
ciate general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, arose at a lull in the pro- 
ceedings of the’ scholarly and dignified 
convention of the life underwriters in 
Atlantic City and presented a resolution. 
In the great area of the Steel Pier hall, 
with its boundless vistas through the 
windows overlooking the sea, he looked 


like a little 


If he had appeared, muddy booted and 


fellow. 


whistling, in a university library or had 
arisen at a private dinner party to make 
caustic comments on the cuisine and con- 
versation he could not have caused more 
coldly re- 
There were even some general 


distress or have been more 
ceived, 
agents present who sought the corre- 
spondents present not to say anything 
about it. 

What was this resolution? It simply 
said that in the opinion of the author 
brokerage business is terrible and that 
the National Association should do all it 
could to discourage it. 

That is the opinion of Mr. Taylor, of 
his company, the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, and of some other general agents 
and some other companies. 
They are a minority. The resolution was 
nothing but a gesture, an expression of 
opinion, letting off of steam. Even if the 
National went on record 
against brokers by resolution in conven- 
tion, companies who believe in broker- 
age would keep right on accepting that 
business. are hundreds of gen- 
eral agents who take brokerage business. 
There is one man right now who is lead- 
ing three New York companies. There 
have been men who represent seventeen 


and agents, 


Association 


There 


companies. 

Anyway, no harm would have been 
the resolution were discussed 
being side-tracked 

It might have led 


cone if 
frankly 
until the last minute. 


instead of 



































JOHN D. SAGE 





CHARLES B. KNIGHT 








In the galaxy of “ee conventions 
at Atlantic City, N. J., last week was the 
annual gathering of the Union Central 
Life officers, general agents and agents 
to the number of more than 750 people. 
It was one of the best conventions of 
the Union Central Life family in its en- 
tire history. 

John D. Sage, president of the Union 
Central Life, was very much a member 
of the party, his address, part of which 
was_ printed in last week’s The Eastern 
Underwriter, being a very thoughtful ex- 
position of the institution of life insur- 
ance, particularly as it related to the 
company of which he is a head. 





HAS GONE TO BERMUDA 
Miss Harriet Pearson, treasurer of the 
Fire Insurance Society of Newark, sailed 
for Bermuda last Saturday where she 
will spend her vacation. Miss Pearson 
was accompanied by her sister and Miss 
Agnes Alberts. 





CONVENTION EDITION 
The Eastern Underwriter publishes an 
extra edition this week, givisg a report 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents convention at Atlantic City. 


LEAVES FOR FLORIDA 
Secretary Henry G. Foard of the 
Home left New York Wednesday for 
Miami with several adjusters to help 
settle the tornado and other losses 
caused by the hurricane. 








CREDIT FOR PHOTOS 
Photographs accompanying the Union 
Central Life story were taken at Atlantic 
City by the Atlantic Foto Service. 








to a discussion of the great controversial 
question now up—the trend towards 
wholesale insurance—the thousands of 
lives going under group, salary allot- 
ment, etc. E. A. Woods could have told 
something of the biggest insurance trans- 
action history, the $300,000,000 group 
on workmen in the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and subsidiary company plants. 
Such a discussion would have stirred 
up some excitement, made the conven- 
tion more interesting. It might have 
been out of keeping, however, with the 
academic trend as the 1926 convention 
vas purely scholastic. 


Charles B. Knight, general manager of 
the Union Central Life in the Greater 
New York field, was in Atlantic City 
last week attending the annual meeting 
of the Union Central Life family and the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers’ meeting. Mr. Knight did not 
make a speech. Nothing we can say here 
will add to his lustre as a life insurance 
production. manager, for his fame is 
widely and favorably known throughout 
the length and breadth of the life in- 
surance business. 

* * 

L. R. Swezey, the newly elected vice- 
president of the Phoenix Indemnity on 
the Pacific Coast, started his insurance 
career in 1911 with the Chicago depart- 
ment of the Ocean Accident. Later he 
joined the Globe Indemnity and served 
it on the Pacific Coast. His connection 
previous to joining the Phoenix Indem- 
nity was with the Hartford Accident 
from which he resigned in 1925. 











New President 
National Association 
of 
Life Underwriters 
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FIRE INSURANCE 














New Organization in 
East Seems Assured 


SEPARATION NOT ACCEPTED 


Few Companies Holding Out Expected 
to Sign Soon; New Commission 


Scale Will Stand 





Following a meeting last Friday after- 
noon in New York City of the organiza- 
tion committee of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association it was learned that 
the personnel of the committee is now 
more optimistic than ever before over 
the successful outcome of the associa- 
tion. There are now not more than three 
or four large companies which object to 
the E. U. A. plan in its present form, 
and it is thought more than likely that 
they will surrender their demands for 
special changes in the plan rather than 
be responsible for its defeat. 

However, there is no chance of the 
new commission scales or other changes 
being made effective on October 1, as 
originally contemplated. Another meet- 
ing of the committee will be held short- 
ly at which time those in support of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association hope 
to see their way clear to secure the sig- 
nature of the companies writing 90% of 
the fire premiums in the Eastern Union 
territory. It will be several weeks there- 
after before the plan goes into effeci. 
That percentage has almost been 
reached now, but, as stated, a handful 
of large companies have been holding 
out in the hope of securing specific 
changes. These companies have been ap- 
pealed to to surrender their requests for 
comparatively minor alterations for the 
sake of fire insurance as a whole. That 
they will comply is confidently expected. 

Alternative Copnmissions Stand 

The final draft of the E. U. plan 
still contains the alternative commission 
scale. That is to say, ee flat for agen- 
cies representing E. U. A. companies ex- 
clusively, and 15 and 25% for agencies 
writing also for companies not members 
of the E. U. A. but eligible to join it. 
The requests made by certain companics 
for outright separation of all mixed 
agencies have not been granted, nor are 
they likely to be. When the Eastern 
Underwriters Association replaces the 
Eastern Union, assuming it does, it will 
operate under the provisions ‘already 
made public. 


While the subjects of commissions and 
separation of mixed agencies (closely al- 
lied to commissions) have been the two 
matters brought most prominently to 
public attention, afid while they nearly 
proved a stumbling block for the entire 
movement to organize the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Associz ition, they are not of 
leading importance in the minds of the 
majority of fire company executives. In 
fact, commissions constitute only one of 
the many problems which the E. U. A. 
hopes to correct. 

President R. M. Bissell of the Hart- 
ford Fire, chairman of the Committee 
on + ag ry pointed out at the 
meeting last Friday that the most vitally 
important object before the members of 
the committee was to place fire insur- 
ance in the East on a profitable basis 
and to have the companies working in 
harmony to .eliminate conditions that 
have injured the business. Rates, loss 
adjustments, legislative interference and 
other factors are as much in need of in- 
vestigation and correction as commis- 
sicns. Unless the companies unite 
through the medium of some such strong 
organization as the E. U. A. embracing 
almost the entire fire unde rwriting field, 
it is felt that nothing can be done to 
curtail disastrous competition and fur- 
ther difficulties not yet hoy aes 

Realizing ya the E. U. contem- 
Plate going far beyond ai mere revi- 
sion and control of commissions, com- 


S. R. Kennedy Against 
Having an Inflexible 
Commission Seale 


WILL REMAIN OUT OF E. U. A. 
President of Buffalo Says Small Com- 
panies Can Prosper Only by Paying 
Extra to Leading Agents 
Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Buffalo Insurance Company, and the pos- 
sessor of one of the clearest thinking 
minds in fire insurance, has written to 
The Eastern Underwriter de fending the 
position of small companies which may 
desire to remain outside the proposed 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. It is 
Mr. Kennedy’s contention that it is not 
for the best good for all companies qwrit- 
ing fire insurance to have commissions 
standardized absolutely. The re must be 
room for some free play in order to give 
the smaller companies a chance to prosper. 
Mr. Kennedy’s position in this matter is 

expressed in full as follows: 

The theory has been advanced that an 
almost unanimous acceptance of a com- 
mission agreement is essential to the 
success of the proposed Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association. Companies whose 
officers believe their interest will be bet- 


ter served by remaining outside have 
been urged to make sacrifices “for the 
good of the business.” 


As an officer of one of those comna- 
nies, may T sev that much of this strikes 
me as. undiluted bunk. Competitive 
business is certainly not founded on 
benevolence. Were I to place the good 
of the business before the good of my 
own company T think my directors might 
properly request mv resignation on the 
ground that T would do better as a phil- 
anthropist than as an insurance execu- 
tive. 

Should Clear Un Rochester First 

No intelligent underwriter, in the self- 
ish interest of his own, company, wants 
a commission war such as has been go- 
ine on at Rochester. N. Y., but mav I 
point out that this Rochester situation 
was brought about not by a pirate crew 
but by the uncontrolled ereed of some 
of the first families of Eastern Union 
companies. In that city our own com- 
pany was on an exact Eastern Union 
commission until our agent sent us with- 
out comment a letter from what T sup- 
pose is his leading Union company in- 
creasing his commission to 30% flat. Be- 


fore soliciting the cooneration of non- 
union companies, the Union might well 
put the Rochester house in order. Tf its 


members believed in making sacrifices 








panies which have so far failed to sienify 
their intention of joining the organiza- 
tion heeause they are opnosed to the 
commission compromise made with the 
aeents are thought to be ready to come 
in within a few weeks at the most. 


for the good of the business, Rochester 
would have been an exceedingly suitable 
place to start. The trouble was that 
apparently everyone who had _ bought 
special privileges in Rochester wanted 
the other fellows to do the sacrificing— 
an attitude entirely human and easily 
understood. 

In the present situation the gentlemen 
behind the new organization can almost 
certainly secure the dotted line signa- 
tures of companies writing perhaps 85% 
of the business to any reasonable com- 
mission scale they may adopt. Why 
don’t they go ahead and adopt one and 
tell their agents that after a certain date 
that is what they will pay? Their fear 
of the wicked minority seems to be 
rather absurd. Most of the outside com- 
panies, like my own, are already doing 
about as much business as they can com- 
fortably absorb. I do not think anyone 
is going to sail out with the black flag 
at the masthead to raid on an impor- 
tant scale—although in any fight there 
are sure to be a few snipers—the busi- 
ness of the large majority. No com- 
pany would start to do such a job which 
it manifestly could not finish. 

Commission Monopoly Undesirable 

Moreover, it is distinctly to the best 
interests of the business that there 
should be a respectable minority of com- 
panies outside the new organizi ition. 
Exact equality of commissions is the 
quickest way to put the average small 
company out of independent existence. 
For some years past the economic tend- 
ency has been to concentrate the prac- 
tical control of the fire insurance busi- 
ness of the United States in fewer and 


fewer hands. That concentration has 
now gone as far as is desirable. Car- 
ried a little further, agents, public and 


legislative and judicial bodies alike, will 
not unreasonably conclude that the com- 
panies constitute an ironclad monopoly. 
And even if the 85% should succeed in 
eventually swallowing the 15%, no great 
benefit would accrue to anyone of the 
majority. The gentlemen representing 
the majority will do well to restrain their 
desire for still further power, and _ per- 
mit the minority to live. Some of them 
are going to live anyway, and perhaps 
even prosper. 

The question of separation seems to 
me comparatively unimportant. I have 
not observed that it has accomplished 
much in the Middle West except to cre- 
ate ill feeling between Union, Bureau and 
agents. Agents dislike being forced to 
resign companies they have represented 
many years and terminate relations with 
field men they have come to look upon 
as old and faithful friends. No one has 
gained or lost much, the old cards hav- 
ing been shuffled and in the new deal 
the Union has won the legal decisions 
and the Bureau has come out a bit ahead 
in volume of premiums. 

When T was connected with a com- 
pany which paid with a few exceptions 
the Eastern Union scale T took the po- 
sition that it was no affair of ours what 
other companies our agents represented 
or what commissions these companies 
paid. If an agent favored high commis- 
sion companies to such an extent that 
our classification or volume was unsat- 
isfactory we naturally separated by sim- 

(Continued on Page 30) 

















Established 1879 
The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent ...... ... GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 
U. S. Statement December 31, 1925 
ASSETS ' . oe lee $7,400,761.92 
PREMIUM RESERVE r : P a 1,799,563.19 
OTHER LIABILITIES . Z é p P 763,725.88 
NET SURPLUS 7 P F F F e 4,837,472.85 
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Over 12,000 
agents know 
The Home of New 
York as an agent’s 
company. 
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Expenses and Taxes 
High in New Zealand 


ARE NOT CONFINED TO THE U. S. 


Average Rate Is One-Half Per Cent.; 
Forty-Two Companies Operating 
There, 1924; Two American 

Fire insurance has been progressing 
steadily in New Zealand as in other 
countries of the world, and according to 
the latest reports available, which are 
those of 1924, there were forty-two com 
panies operating there. This number 
compares with 41 in 1923 and 1922, 39 
in 192], 38 in 1920, and 36 in 1919. The 
Holborn Agency Corporation of New 
York, reinsurance brokers, have pre- 
pared an interesting story on present- 
day fire insurance conditions in that far 
away section of the world, which fol- 
lows in part: 

All companies together have in New* 
Zealand 154 branch offices and 9,961 
agencies, while there exist 12,268 sepa- 
rate agencies. A steady growth and ex- 
pansion is shown by the fact that there 
were over 1,400 more separate agencies 
in 1924 than in 1922. The division of 
companies and the amount of business 
written is shown by the table: 


Net et % 
Premiums Losses Ratio 
29 For. offices.... £711,039 £375,249 52.77 
9 Dom. offices.... 544,991 254,663 46.72 
4 Dom. mutuals... 11,185 4,160 37.18 
£1,267,216 £634,072 50.03 


Home and Hartford There 
Of the twenty-nine foreign offices, two, 
the Home and the Hartford, are Ameri- 
can, the rest are British. We give here 
the ratios of working expenses for all 
offices, based on the premiums received, 
less returns: 


1924 
% 
Net working expenses to net premium in- 
come: 
PN RONEN. i wake beeen sisawds 37.43 
ee BS. eee ee ee 42.83 
Gross working expenses (excluding taxes) 
to gross premium income (a) ........ 29.56 


Net working expenses 











to total net income 
Excluding taxes 
Including taxes 


(bh): 


(a) Including reinsurance from other offices. 

(b) Excluding reserve for unexpired risks at 
beginning of year. 

from the reports of all companies op- 
erating in New Zealand we find that on 
taking the amount of insurance in force 
with the premiums charged, the average 
rate for both 1923 and 1924 was 0.51; 
the loss ratio to net premiums for 1923 
was 44.72%, 1924 showing an increase of 
14.30% making the ratio 59.02%, a rather 
remarkable rise, unexplained by the sta- 
tistics, except by the fact that there was 
a decrease in net premiums receivable 
of Lstg. 16,043, made the worse by an 
increase in the net losses of Lstg. 52,055. 
Kates and taxes, including Fire Board 
levies, amounted to £115,168 in 1924 as 
against £138,000 for 1923. Reserves for 
unexpired risks at the end of 1924 were 
equivalent to an average of 41.87% of 
the net fire premiums receivable during 
the year. The ratio shown by most of- 
fices is 40%. 


Figures of Various Cities 


As an interesting comparison with 
cities in the United States, we see that 
the gross amount insured in Auckland 


(population 81,712) was £794,612, and 
the gross loss £148,407; in Wellington, 
the capital (population &&8,920), premiums 
£976,080 and losses £114,173; in Christ- 
church (population 67,291) premiums 
£531,530 and losses £157,236; in Dunedin 
(population 58,074) premiums £331,259 
and losses £306,080. 

The capital, reserves and liabilities of 
the stock companies, including the State 
lire Insurance Office, for 1924, and ap- 
plying to business in all parts of the 
world, are summarized as follows: 

Local 


Companies 
£ 2,284,549 


Overseas 
Companies 
Paid-up capital ....... % £ 22,863,283 
Reserves and undivided 
profits 
Other liabilities 
Life department funds. 


150,173,924 3,755,288 
47,061,230 
306,915,536 


£527,013,973 £7,086,459 
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offices for 1924 amount to £7,718,528; in- 
cluding overseas companies £4,189,441, lo- 
cal companies £3,345,562, and mutual as- 
sociations £183,525. ‘The total of £7,718,- 
528 compares with £7,335,330 for 1923, 
£5,759,248 for 1922, £4,703,594 for 1921 and 
£4,005,175 for 1920. 

COMMISSIONER’S PROGRAM 
Discussions of Acquisition Costs and 
Auto Fleet Insurance Willi Feature 
Los Angeles Meeting 
Discussions of acquisition costs, led by 
Superintendents Beha of New York, Ray 
A. Yenter of lowa, and Jesse G. Read 
of Oklahoma, and of automobile fleet 
insurance by Commissioners Wells of 
Minnesota, Fishback of Washington and 
Dunham of Connecticut, will feature the 
fifty-seventh annual session of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, to be held at Los Angeles, No- 
vember 15-19 inclusive. Meetings will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel. The com- 

plete program follows: 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH 


Address of Welcome—George I. Cochran, 
president Pacific Mutual Life. Sen 
Response—Hon. ‘fT, M. Henry, Mississippi, 


first vice-president. 


President’s address—Judge Harry L. Conn, 
Ohio, president. 
“Acquisition Cost’—Hon, James A. Beha, 


Superintendent of Insurance, New York. 
Discussion-~Hon, Ray A. Yenter, lowa, and 
Hon. Jesse G. Read, Oklahoma. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16TH 
Communications and Reports of Committees. 
“Automobile Fleet Insurance’’—Hon. George 


W. Wells, Jr., Commissioner of Insurance, Min- 
nesota, 

Discussion—Hon. H. O. Fishback, Washing- 
ton, and Hon. Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut. 

Visit to some of the motion picture studios. 

Dinner to the commissioners at the home of 
Lee A, Phillips, executive vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life; the ladies to be entertained 
at dinner at the Biltmore Hotel, followed by a 
theatre party for the ladies. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17TH 

An automobile ride through the business and 
residential sections of Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Glendale, Hollywood, Beverly Hills and the 
Beach cities, arriving at the Westport Beach 
Club, at Playa del Rey, for dinner. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18TH 

Communications and committee reports. 

“Conversion of the Fraternal Society Into 
an Old-Line Company: Advisability, Tendency, 
and Objection’—Hon, Olaf Hs. Johnson, Com. 
missioner of Insurance, Wisconsin. 

Discussion—Hon. Will Moore, Oregon, 
Tlon. R. L. Daniel, Texas. 

“Buying, Selling and Merging of Insurance 


Companies’—Hon. John R. Dumont, Insurance 
Cali- 


and 


Commissioner, ‘ 
Jiscussion Charles R. Detrick, 
fornia, and Hon. S. M. Saufley, Kentucky. 
Annual “Pow-Wow” of the Pamunkeys. 





ADVERTISE DAD’S BUSINESS 

“Insure with Dad” is the slogan of 
the Harger brothers, Howard, 10, and 
Kenneth, 6 years old, sons of A. Earl 
Harger, Ohio Farmers agent at Bowling 
Green, Ohio. These children, together 
with their sister, aged 3 years, drive 
their pony around the streets of their 
town with the slogan painted on the 
sides of the wagon and on the back is 
inscribed “Ohio Farmers Insurance Com- 
pany.” 








ASSETS 





$21,285,738.13 
$ 5,800,834.29 
$ 4,478,484.10 
$ 5,508,164.57 
$ 915,931.65 
$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 
TOTAL OF ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 


NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO, 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


Statements—January Ist, 1926 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK 


CAPITAL 


$5,000,000.00 


LIABILITIES 


$9,955,309.55 


NET SURPLUS 


$6,330,428.58 


Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$3,461,203.02 


$1,339,631.27 


Organized 1854 


$ 600,000.00 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 
$2,971,049.18 


$ 907,434.92 


Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$4,071,227.38 


$ 436,937.19 


Organized 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 300,000.00 


$ 72,839.60 


$ 543,092.05 


Organized 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$3,197,308.18 


$ 675,013.58 


Organized 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$4,763,794.03 


TOTAL OF LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


HEAD OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 801,048.81 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Department 
ILLINOIS 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 


Pacific Department 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


POLICYHOLDERS 


$11,330,428.58 
$ 2,339,631.27 
$ 1,507,434.92 
$ 1,436,937.19 
$ 843,092.05 
$ 1,675,013.58 


$ 1,801,048.81 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$22,498,413.63 


4 
CONCORD, N. H. 


CAL. 
W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 


SURPLUS 
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Face it now— 


i 


and reap the advantage 


OW long do you figure on being able to collect commissions on unpro- 


tected fire risks? Each year sees an 


increasing number of such properties 


being equipped with sprinklers financed out of insurance savings. Will com- 
peting agents be able to pick off any of your clients by offering them this 


proposition? 


Better face this situation now. Better 
missions and collect on future good will. 


sacrifice some of your present com- 
For when you yourself have broached 


the subject — displayed your readiness to put the client’s advantage first — you 
have made that man’s business competition-proof. 


Here’s the Proposition 


When automatic sprinklers are installed the 
rate of premium goes down. The savings thus 
effected over five or six years will generally write 
off the cost of sprinkler equipment. In most cases 
the insured need not put up an extra cent of 
capital. That will sound good to any business 
man. 

And to make the proposition 100% put your 
client in touch with the organization having the 
longest experience in financing and installing 
sprinklers through authorized agents and brokers. 
That organization is Grinnell Company. It han- 
dles both ends of the job—does the financing, 
and puts in a system whose dependability is be- 


Important Facts for Agents to consider 


1. Grinnell Company is not 
affiliated in any way with 


any insurance office. Local 3. The reputation of The 


all of the principal cities. 


agents may, therefore, freely 
come to us with any case 
and be sure that our co- 
operation will help them 
hold their lines intact. 





2. Grinnell service in engi- 
neering and installation is 
national, so that localagents 
get close personal contact 

















with our representatives in 





Grinnell System is unques- 
tioned. Local agents may, 
therefore, urge sprinkler in- 
stallation in the knowledge 
that performancewillmatch 
their promises. 


4. Grinnell handles the 
whole undertaking—financ- 
ing, estimating, engineering 
and installation. 





yond dispute. Grinnell does not farm out this 
work to local contractors. 


Isn’t it plain that an agent or broker who 
thus makes himself solid with a client, is safe 
from competition? And he’ll not find it difficult 
to make up his reductions in fire-commissions by 
selling Liability, Use and Occupancy and allied 


lines. 


Send for “The Local Agent and Automatic 
Sprinklers”—a free booklet telling what many 
agents have accomplished. Address Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 253 W. Exchange Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Cut this out and mail at once 





«The Local Agent and Automatic Sprinklers” 










A complete, authoritative booklet sent free on request. 


A Name 





Address 








Grinnell Co., Inc., 253 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS 


1720 eG Oe 1926 





OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 


Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 


Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Barfod Takes a Rap 
At “Tom” Donaldson 


IN ADVISORY BOARD LETTER 





Alleges Former Commissioner Is Inter- 
fering with His Dismissal of Ad- 
visory Board Members 





The 800 members of the county ad- 
visory insurance boards abolished two 
weeks ago by Ein ure Barfod, new insur-! 
ance commissioner for Pennsylvania, 
were directed on™ Monday by ,Barfod to 
return their credentials as board mem- 
bers to the department at once. A let- 
ter was sent to all members by the 
Commissioner, notifying them again of 
their dismissal from any connection 
“whatsoever with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania.” As board mem- 
bers they held credentials as special dep- 
uties or as special examiners for the de- 
partment, in passing upon applications 
for licenses in their counties. 

The members of the boards were also 
ordered to “cease and desist from using 
in your business solicitations or on your 
lctterheads, any presumptions that you 
are connected or associated in any man- 
ner whatsoever with the State Insurance 
Department.” 

Barfod’s latest letter is a sequel to the 
advice given by Thomas B. Donaldson, 
former Pennsylvania commissioner, that 
advisory board members hold their or- 
genizations intact and await change in 
administration of the State government 
next January. 

: Replies to Donaldson 

“It has come to my notice that a for- 
mer insurance commissioner, who. re- 
signed four years ago, but who appears 
to be laboring under the impression that 
he still retains a lien on the office, has 
instructed members of the various boards 
that they were not dismissed from the 
Insurance Department by my notice of 
September 7, 1926,” Barfod wrote. ; 

“Members of the boards in some in- 
stances under the se instructions from the 
former commissioner, have persisted in 
flouting their old ce rtificates of appoint- 
ment and in cz arrying on their business 
letterheads as insurance agents, the leg- 
end that they are ‘special deputy com- 
missioners’ or ‘special examiners’ for the 
Insurance Department. 

“You will please understand that the 
present commissioner does not assume to 
have authority to order voluntary organ- 
izations to disband. As voluntary pri- 
vate organizations you are welcome to 
advise or suggest in any manner what- 
soever on any question which you may 
consider proper for the consideration of 
the Insurance Department. 

“The present commissioner insists only 
that you recognize your absolute sever- 
ance from all connections with the de- 
partment, and he is pleased to note by 
the letters from many members of the 
advisory boards that they have done so 
without question and even given their 
approval to the abolition of the old sys- 
tem for licensing agents and brokers. 

“He regrets that the presumptions of 
a former insurance commissioner and a 
small clique of men with selfish interests 
to serve, have made this second notice 
of dismissal necessary.” 


“RAIN” AD OF H. W. IVES 

Henry W. Ives & Co., of New York, 
specialists in rain insurance, did not 
overlook the sales value of the big 
Dempsey-Tunney fight at Philadelphia 
last night. This agency carried an ad 
on the sporting page of the daily news- 
papers off and on for ten days before 
the battle occurred and the copy read: 


“Insure your trip to the big fight against 
Rain.” 





DINNER FOR W. S. HART 


William S. Hart, former manager of 
the New York City department of the 
Automobile, and now located at the home 
office of the company in Hartford, was 
guest of honor at a farewell dinner for 
him at the Dutch Tavern last week. 























Assisting the Agent 


Recognizing that the success of its agents 
means the success of the company, the Nor- 
wich Union stands behind its agents with 
generous reinforcement. Not alone by shar- 
ing its nation-wide prestige, but also by con- 
tributing valuable sales assistance, rendering 
prompt claims service, and helping the agent 
in solving the problems of his field. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
Hart Darlington, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 














Florida Losses Not 
High, Is Belief Here 


TORNADO AND MARINE LOSSES 





Much Property Not Covered by Wind- 
storm Insurance—Many Yacht and 
Transportation Claims 





Pending the arrival in New York City 
of more specific information about losses 
in Florida and Alabama caused by the 
terrible hurricane which swept across 
those two states early this week, fire in- 
surance executives were inclined to be- 
lieve that their losses would not be as 
large as at first expected. In fact, fire 
losses will be practically negligible, while 
claims under windstorm and other pol- 
icies may not exceed $5,000,000. The ma- 
rine writing companies are certain to be 
deluged with a multitude of comparative- 
ly small claims on pleasure craft lost in 
the various harbors and on rail ship- 
mcnts covered by inland marine policies. 

It is estimated that the total amount 
of tornado insurance written in Florida 
this year is upwards of $50,000,000 and 
much of the property covered lies with- 
in the path of the hurricane. Fortu- 
nately for the companies, a large part 
of this insurance was on the best con- 
structed buildings and hotels, those 
which suffered the least in the storm. 
The large majority of private homes and 
small business buildings that were de- 
stroyed were not protected by tornado 
insurance because rates for such insur- 
ance in the hurricane district are natur- 
ally high. 

As most of the expensive buildings put 
up in Miami, Palm Beach, and that sec- 
tion of Florida during the boom period 
of the last two years were heavily mort- 
gaged, the mortgagees insisted on torna- 
do insurance protection to cover their 
own financial interests. In this way 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of in- 
surance has been written, most of it with 
liberal co-insurance features. On _ the 
other hand, owners of structures not 
mortgaged, but owned outright, are often 


willing to assume their own risks of loss 
by windstorm. 


Marine underwriters are awaiting the 
hundreds of claims which will come for- 
ward as a result of the total destruction 
of so many pleasure craft anchored in 
Miami harbor and other small harbors 
along both Florida coasts. Apparently 
no vessels of any size were badly dam- 
aged. Hundreds of consignments of 
merchandise on docks, in freight ware- 
houses and on freight cars were de- 
stroyed or at least partially damaged, 
and these losses will be paid under in- 
land marine covers. All these claims 
will be distributed so widely over the 
marine market that no one company is 
likely to be hit hard. 


BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 

Editorial endorsement has been given 
to the movement to get boy scout or- 
ganizations interested actively in fire 
prevention campaigns by the “American 
Agency Bulletin” of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Comment- 
ing upon the campaigns already opera- 
tive in Baltimore and in Oklahoma, the 

‘Bulletin’ says that the plan “is an ef- 
fective means of educating the public to 


the necessity for fire prevention that 
shculd be extended.” 





HOWELL WITH L. & L. & G. 


H. C. Howell on October 1 joins the in- 
spection department of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. He is a graduate of 
Stevens Institute and has been an en- 
gineer with the Underwriters Bureau of 
the Middle and Southern States for the 
last eight years. 





MANAGERS TO BE IN NEW YORK 


Sir Arthur Worley, general manager 
of the North British & Mercantile; H. 
S. Milligan, deputy manager, and C. F 
Shallcross, United States Manager, who 
have been stopping in San Francisco, 
are expected to arrive in New York 
City next Tuesday. 
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EIGHTY YEARS 
F ACHIEVEMENT 


1846-1926 
The progress and achievement during the last fourscore years of our most prominent cities is 
typical of the progress and achievement, during a like period, of The American of Newark. Their 
stability and permanence is founded on the assurance of this and similar companies that, if dam- 
aged, they will be repaired, and, if destroyed, rebuilt. 


NEWARK 


Kighty years ago, Newark was 180 years old. It had a population of 30,000 as compared to 
its present 459,000. With the creation of ‘The American Insurance Company, it grew in impor- 
tance. as an insurance center. ‘Today some nine thousand persons have employment in the home 
ofices of eleven large fire, life and casualty insurance companies, which have aggregate assets of 
almost two billion dollars. 

Newark’s reputation as a manufacturing city had already been established by 1846. As early 
as 1698 a leather tannery of no mean proportions Was put in operation. Other factories followed 
and Newark artisans came to be counted superior in skill and diversity of accomplishment scores of 
years before the little pre-Revolutionary town was made to feel the iron heel of invading British 
armies. Following the Revolutionary War, Newark’s town leaders formed themselves into ‘““The 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Manufactures.” ‘Cheir purpose was to encourage industrial 
enterprise. ‘Their motive was patriotic, since infant America faced a serious crisis. Before separa- 
tion from England the colonies had produced raw materials, but had depended almost entirely 
upon the mother country for fabricated articles. “Uhis concerted effort on the part of early New- 
arkers was doubly significant. It played an important role in the industrial emancipation of the 
struggling states, and it placed Newark once and for all in the forefront among manufacturing 
cities of America. 

Before 1846, Newark already had begun the manufacture of shoes, leather and leather goods, 
paint, carriages, chemicals, jewelry, hosiety, and numerous articles made of metal. These, or their 
modern counterparts, are still among its leading industries. It had benefited immeasurably from 
having had Seth Boyden as iti Seth Boyden, the first to make a hill-climbing loco- 
motive, inventor of celluloid, originator of the process for producing malleable iron and patent 
leather, and contriver of numerous labor-saving devices. 

These men of old Newark found many varietcies of things to be made. Diversity of manufac- 
tures then became a characteristic of Newark. It has been so since. ‘Today there are 250 separate 
and distinct classes of goods made in Newark’s 2,950 factories, the products of which approximate 
$500,000,000 in value annually. 

With its old, established insurance institutions; with its traditional industrial eminence; with 
its unusually excellent natural transportation advantages; with its vigorous spirit of intelligent 
progress, Newark is destined to continue its valuable contribution to the nation and to the world. 





—The Newark Chamber of Commerce. 
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National Ass’n Book 
On Officers’ Duties 


WILL PROMOTE EFFICIENCY 
Gives State Officers Full Outline of 
Obligations; Recites Procedure 
Under Principles 








The National Association of Insurance 
Agents this week distributed to officers 
of all the state associations at the At- 
lantic City convention copies of a book- 
let just published entitled, “The Organi- 
zation at Work,” which is a discussion 
of the opportunities and obligations of 
the regional vice-presidents of the Na- 
tional Association and of the president 
and secretary of each state association. 
There are over forty pages in this book- 
let which devotes about half the space 
to general information about the prin- 
ciples of the National Association and 
the recent agreement with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

It was decided a year ago at the Kan- 
sas City convention to issue such a book- 
let in order that state officers and re- 
gional vice-presidents might secure 
quickly ideas about the duties of their 
positions and not have to devote weeks 
of effort to this task. Three committees 
were appointed. For the regional vice- 


presidents: Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, 
Mass., chairman: Earl E. Fisk, Green 


Bay, Wis., and Clifford A. Payne, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. For state presidents: 
Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse, N. Y., chair- 
man; Phil J. Braun, Flint, Mich., and 
C. P. Walford, Jr.. Richmond, Va. For 
state secretaries: Charles L. Gandy, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., chairman; Miss Julia 
Hindman, Nashville. Tenn., and Shirley 
E. Moisant, Kankakee, IIl. 

Some of the most interesting para- 
graphs in this booklet have to do with 
means of dealing with violations of prin- 


ciples enunciated by the National Asso- 
ciation. Stating the position of the Na- 
tional Association the booklet says in 
part: 


No Desire to Discipline Companies 


“Tt will be seen from a careful reading 
of the principles and the Milwaukee 
Declaration that we neither desire nor 
are attempting to discipline insurance 
companies. We are concerned solely 
with our own preservation and member- 
ship and we are simply saying that we 
will do business only with those compa- 
nies who have a proper regard for our 
principles for the preservation of the 
American Agency System. In other 
words we have fashioned a measuring 
stick to apply to our members by which 
we propose to determine representation 
of companies in accordance with their 
allegiance or non-allegiance to these 
principles. For companies who will not 
observe them and cooperate with us are 
to that extent selfishly breaking down 
that System of distributing insurance, 
demonstrated as the most practicable ve- 
hicle for our great business. 

“This statement perhaps may raise a 
question in the mind of more than one 
agent as to the proper method to be fol- 
lowed in dealing with a company whose 
practices are apparently in violation of 
one or more of our principles. It is im- 
portant for state officers and regional 
vice-presidents to know exactly how to 
proceed in such a case. 

“When a question at issue is personal, 
like overhead writing or ownership of 
expirations, the agent should take the 
matter up individually with his company. 
When a question is not personal but col- 
lective, such as a risk not written under 
the conditions to which it is subect lo- 
cally, it should be treated first by the 
local board and then by the state 
ciation. Bank agencies are a 
which the individual agent should not 
take up with a company. No personal 
interest of his is involved, as in the case 


aSSso- 
subject 


of expirations, which are his, and over- 
head writing, which concerns him di- 
rectly. 

Procedure in Case of Violation 


“Let us assume that a practice of a 
company is apparently in violation of one 
of our principles. There are a number 
of possibilities. The company may be 
one already in violation of a National 
Association principle. It may not actu- 
ally be in violation; the fault may rest 
with the agency. The latter may not be 
a member of a state association. 

“Before any action is taken it must be 
determined actually whether or not the 
company is in violation of the principle, 
as alleged. Sufficient information to 
form a proper judgment may be gath- 
ered without great difficulty. The local 
board should first consider the case and 
communicate with the company in an 
endeavor to adjust the situation if just 
cause for complaint is found. If no re- 
lief is secured, the matter must be re- 
ferred to the executive committee of the 
state association. This committee, of 
course, must consider whether or not the 
company is in violation of one of our 
principles. It may be found that the 
company is not at fault. In that case, 
the complaint against its practices must 
be dismissed. 

“Tf the state executive committee finds 
that the company is in violation, the next 
step is to attempt to have it alter its 
practices. (Experience has shown that 
few cases of violation are intentional on 
the part of the companies and that a 
proper presentation of the facts is usu- 
ally sufficient to cure an apparent viola- 
tion.) The case may be handled by the 
state grievance committee, if there is 
such a body, or by the state president. 
If the company still persists in its prac- 
tices and the state association exhausts 
its efforts to obtain a correction, the vio- 
lation should be taken up with the Na- 
tional Association. 


“Tf that body finds a company inten- 


tionally and continuously in violation of 
a principle and is unable to secure a cor- 
rection, it will proceed under its estab- 
lished practices to declare both the prac- 
tices of a company and the company it- 
self in violation of our principles for the 
preservation of the American Agency 
System. Then the duty will devolve 
upon the agents who belong to the state 
association to conform their practices to 
the Milwaukee Declaration.” 





GETS NEW YORK FIELD 

F. W. Stine has been appointed by 
the National Liberty and its affiliated 
companies, the Baltimore American and 
the People's National, as special agent 
in ‘New York suburban field. The ter- 
ritory is composed of Westchester, Rock- 
land and Putnam counties, and Mr. Stine 
will maintain headquarters at the Heath- 
cote Inn, Scarsdale, N. Y. He was for 
some time connected with the New York 
State Rating Organization and later 
traveled the suburban field for several 
years as special agent for a group of 
companies. 





N. Y. LOSSES INCREASE 

Fire losses for August in New York 
City continued slightly above normal ac- 
cording to figures of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The in- 
curred property damage was $1,079,100 
compared with. $975,000 in August of 
1925. For the first eight months of this 
year the incurred losses total $13,642,000 
against $12,858,000 for the same period 
last year. 


FIXES PREVENTION WEEK 


Governor Fuller of Massachuscetts has 
designated the week beginning October 
3 as fire prevention week in Massachu- 
setts. In his message he calls attention 
to the great loss of life and property 
through fire and says it is “a greater 
burden upon our economic resources 
than we should be called upon to bear.” 
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The Man in the Field 


E is a diplomat 

Stand in the difficult position of arbi- 
trator between his company and an agent 
. . «+ preserving cordial relations without 
sacrificing justice or fair play. 
Men who call on agents . . . the ambassa- 
dors of the insurance companies of America 

these men are picked for their knowl- 
edge of and training in the 
insurance business . , . for 
tact, good judgment, and un- 
derstanding of the real mean- 


It would be hard to find a more worth 
while group of men in any business. . . 
than the Special Agents who call on fire 
insurance agents day in and day out. 
FETNA is proud of the whole fraternity of 
And it is proud 
of the standing of its own Field Men in 
the profession, because so much of the 

FETNA’S progress is the fruit 


of the work of these important 


Builders of AL TNA. 
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fire insurance Field Men. 
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New Jersey Agents 
Hold Brief Meeting 


IN HOUR 


CONVENTION OVER 


Harry L. Godshall Elected President; 
New Jersey Studying the Ad- 
visory Board System 


Atlantic City, Sept. 21—-The annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters (local agents) was one 
of the briefest ever held. Going into 
session at the Ambassador Hotel at 3 
o'clock today the meeting was all over 
at 4:15 o'clock. Thomas W. Cocker, of 
Paterson, N. J., the retiring president, 
looked appealingly at Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt, at Fred W. Cox, at Frank B. Heller 
and other old warhorses of the associa- 
tion who were present and asked in some 
wonder: “Is there not some question we 
con discuss ? Is there nothing to talk 
about? I recall at our other meetings 
there has been discussion and plenty of 
il 

No one said anything. Mr. Moffatt 
looked out of the window gazing at the 
sea. Mr. Heller brushed a flick of dust 
off the tip of his shoe. Mr. Cox gazed 
ruminatinely at the ceiling. William S. 
Naulty of Jos. M. Byrne & Co., ordi- 
narily counted upon for a sage obser- 
vation or two at other conventions, was 


not present as he is trotting about 
Furope. Meredith Dickinson of Tren- 
ton was also not in the room. James 
Ransom of Jersey City, who has par- 
ticipated in many a_ debate. gazed 
straight ahead. So after a minute of 
silence Mr. Cocker called the mecting 


adjourned. 

Advisory Board Proposition Blocked 

The meeting opened with the reading 
of President Cocker’s report in) which 
he called attention to the nipping in the 
bud of a proposition by New Jersey 
avents of having the Pennsylvania ad- 
visory board system introduced in New 
Jersey. Deputy Commissioner Gough of 
the New Jersey Department had gone to 
Pennsylvania with a committee of the 
New Jersey association to see how the 
boards operated and then along came 
the new commissioner of Pennsylvania 
and abolished the board. A letter was 
read here from Thomas B. Donaldson, 
former commissioner, saying that the 
new Pennsylvania Commissioner was act- 
ine without authority. Mr. Donaldson 
thinks the advisory boards will be back 
in Pennsylvania after the first of the 
year. 

Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City 
was elected president of the New Jersey 
Association. He is a snappv, go-getter 
tvpe of agent, who was prominent in the 
Beauty Contest ballyhoo for several 
years, and created a sensation in Kansas 
City last vear and Milwaukee two years 
ago by taking some bathing beauties in 
their bathing suits and planting them 
outside the convention room of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
The convention hall began to lose its 
audience while the bathing beauties were 


soon surrounded. 
Officers and Committeemen 
Other officers and  committeemen 
elected follow: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frederick W. 


Hickman, Atlantic City; Vice-Presi- 
dents: Walter W. Westphal, Jersey City; 
William A. Hall, Newark; J. J. Smith, 
Ridgewood; S. W. Griffith, Morristown; 
William Fraser, Perth Amboy: A. B. 
Craie, Blairstown: Scott Fell, Trenton; 
H. Birdsall. Red Bank; Carleton Adams, 
Atlantic City; S. D. Tavlor, Vineland. 
Kxecutive committee: Harry L. God- 
shall, Atlantic City; Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt, Newark; Thomas W. Cocker, Pat- 
erson; W. S. McClellan. Jr., Camden; 
James Ransom, Jersey City. 
_ President Cocker in his address said 
in part: 

“The compulsory automobile liability 
bill was perhaps one of the most impor- 


tant measures at issue and was vigor- 
ously fought by this Association and 
with the assistance of the Automobile 
Clubs of the State, who were also 


strongly opposed to its enactment, it 
failed to become a law. 

“It will undoubtedly come up again at 
the next session of the legislature and it 
behooves every member to rally to the 
cause and voice his opposition to the 
legislators from his district. It would be 
well to associate yourself with the Auto- 
mobile Club of your town or county and 

*take an active part therein and by doing 
so, make them a stronger ally. 

“The Fitzgerald Monopolistic Work- 
man’s Compensation Bill again made its 
appearance in Congress. This measure, 
as most of you know, provides for a 
Monopolistic Workman’s Compensation 
fund for the District of Columbia and if 
it becomes a law, would serve as a model 
law for all States and would exclude the 
writing of Compensation insurance 
through private or stock companies. 

“The Chrysler-Palmetto scheme was 
another bee attempting to place its sting 
into the business, but thanks to the un- 
tiring efforts of the National Association, 
its wings were clipped. I will not go 
into the details of this matter as I be- 
lieve it will be thoroughly voiced on the 
floor of the Convention of the National 
Association opening tomorrow. 


The Advisory Boards 
“Your committee on the question of 
having the Insurance Department give its 
approval to the establishment of advis- 
ory boards throughout the state for the 
purpose of examining first time appli- 


cants for license to do business as an in- 
surance broker, have worked earnestly 
on this matter and have met with some 
degree of success. 

“Deputy Commissioner Gough, _ to- 
gether with a committee of this associa- 
tion were royally received by the officers 
of the Pennsylvania Board and the plan 
was thoroughly outlined. A full analysis 
of this method of preventing the indis- 
criminate licensing of brokers was pub- 
lished in the July issue of the American 
Agency Bulletin. 

“The recent ruling of the new insur- 
ance commissioner from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Barfod, discontinuing the services 
of these advisory board examinations, is 
considered only temporary or short lived, 
as it is expected a satisfactory adminis- 
tration of the insurance department will 
be given when the new Governor takes 
office in January. 


The Curb Store Broker 


“A step in the right direction, that will 
in all probability help to reduce the part 
time or what might be termed the curb 
stone broker, with his office in his hat, 
is the amendment to the act providing 
for the regulation of the transaction of 
insurance business and provides for a 
$25.00 fee for a broker’s license which 
became a law and is known as Chapter 
197. So that, beginning January Ist, 
1927, every broker will be obliged to pay 
a license fee of $25.00. 

“Much publicity has been given to the 


————., 


MAJOR FUNKHOUSER DIES 


Friends of Major M. L. C. Funkhouser 
of Chicago, for many years a member 
of the firm of Montgomery & Funk. 
houser, general and local agents of fire 
casualty and surety companies in Chj- 
cago, were grieved to learn of his sud- 
den death last Saturday. One of the 
companies for which the firm were gen. 
eral agents was the Farmers & Mer- 
chants of Lincoln, Neb., of which the 
late George W. Montgomery, of | the 
firm, was president. 


became a member of Funkhouser & 
Crawford, local agents. In 1919 he was 
appointed second deputy superintendent 
of police of Chicago and served five 
years. 





MADE ASSOCIATE SPECIAL 

Homer A. Howell has been appointed 
associate special agent of the American 
of Newark to assist William Reynolds jp 
the Florida field. He will take up his 
new duties October 1, with headquarters 
at Jacksonville. For the last three years 
Mr. Howell has been connected with the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Association, 








proposed new scale of commissions to 
apply in the Eastern territory and this 
subject will probably be more fully ex- 
plained during the session of the Na- 
tional Association by the chairman of the 
committee.” 
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World wide spread of liabilities 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED, OF LONDON 


H. N. KELSEY, Deputy Attorney 


Eastern and Southern Dept. 


135 William St., New York 
A. G. MARTIN, Mgr. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


R. B. BARBOUR, General Attorney 


Western Dept. 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, II. 
H. D. LEWIS, Mgr. 


C. W. COOPER, Secretary 


Pacific Coast Dept. 


228 Pine St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
F. C. H. ROBINS, Mgr. 
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l After the dissolu- 
tion of the old firm, Major Funkhouser © 
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Ludlum Says Profits 
Are Vanished Visions 


ADDRESSES WESTERN UNION 





Declares Legal Deprivation of Nourish- 
ment May Prostrate Fire Insurance 
Like Tractions in N. Y. 





¢. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home, and president of the (Western) 
Union, in speaking before the annual 
meeting of the Union at Lenox, Mass., 
on Tuesday, said he found affairs within 
the Union progressing serenely and_ not 
calling for special consideration. Con- 
sequently he devoted the greater part of 
his talk to observations on the general 
status of fire insurance, declaring that 
conditions today were such as to make 
underwriting profits impossible. Insur- 
ance companies should have the right 
to make a reasonable profit, according to 
Mr. Ludlum, and this right would not be 
abused because excessive competition 
would preclude the possibility of undue 
profits. Mr. Ludlum’s talk follows in 
part: 

The affairs of the Union are compara- 
tively serene. No subject of major im- 
portance or acute interest within the 
scope of the Union’s operations is de- 
manding attention or calling for special 
consideration. 

To be sure, the vigilance that is al- 
ways necessary to the maintenance of 
satisfactory conditions may not be re- 
laxed, but the several and various Com- 
mittees of the Union may be confidently 
relied upon respectively to give unremit- 
ting and well-considered attention to the 
questions and the conditions which are 
ever arising and will always continue to 
present themselves for solution. Their 
reports will, as usual, be interesting and 
informative as to the matters within 
their respective areas of consideration. 

Inasmuch as there seems to be no im- 
portant subject calling for special ref- 
erence by the president, he will ven- 
ture to state an observation or two 
rather of general than of particular ap- 
plication. 

Need Selective Attitude 

A reversion to old and tried (apolo- 
gies to our member from Warren Coun- 
ty, New York) methods of underwriting 
is fortunately recognizable. It can hard- 
ly be disputed that the years during and 
following the Great War witnessed a de- 
parture from the wise and prudent con- 
cepts of “inspection, selection and rejec- 
tion” which all experience has shown to 
be essential in our risk-taking business. 
The perilously high loss ratios in’ the 
last few years have brought back the 
conviction of the necessity for a resump- 
tion of the selective attitude of mind on 
the part of the underwriter. 


Just as the abnormal demand for la- 
bor and services in. all lines of business 
during the war period resulted in start- 
ing out a multitude of young people un- 
der conditions which gave them a wrong 
idea of the proper relation of a man 
to his job, so the somewhat perverted 
theory and practice of underwriting into 
which many were misled has, it may be 
feared, started off some young Special 
Agents with an erroneous understand- 
ing of the real job of a supervising 
fieldman. 


They, however, will learn, as most of 
us have been constrained to realize, that 
there has been no repeal of the natural 
laws of cause and effect, of hazard and 
of adverse manifestations. 

But after all, this is a matter which, 
while important, is of more concern to 
us individually than pertinent to the 
roader economic fact that through one 
Process or another, the average price ob- 
tained for the loss cost borne by us as 
general insurers is, on the whole, and 
especially in some sections, inadequate. 

he Speaker referred to this, some- 
what timorously, in addressing you last 

pril. It is, however, a matter of such 
manifest public as well as private con- 
cern, as affecting the continued integri- 
ty and well-being of a business which 
Protects and secures nearly every other 


business, that greater positiveness of ex- 
pression is justified. 

The president of the National Board 
pictured the situation graphically and 
impressively in his address to that body 
last May, and we in the West have a 
task to perform which in some jurisdic- 
tions will doubtless demand 
persistence and determination. 

Too Many Supervisory Laws 

The number of restraining, regulatory 
and so-called supervisory laws which 
have been so popular with State legis- 
latures have gradually produced the re- 
sult that might have been predicted. 

They have insensibly but effectively 
taught the people to hold the officials 
of State Insurance Departments instead 
of their own ash heaps responsible for 
fire insurafice rates, and public officials 
are only human with natural reluctance 
to acquire unpopularity with their fel- 
low citizens. 

To be sure, we, as officers and mana- 
gers of companies, do not always and in 
every respect keep our houses in order, 
but what disorder there is, is, after all, 
quite insignificant as affecting the ma- 
jor truth that underwriting profit is 
practically a vanished vision. 

We may not hope to be excused if we 
do not consistently regulate our expense 


courage, 


costs in large cities, for instance, but 
must expect that the effect of that item 
of disorder will be dwelt upon and ex- 
aggerated beyond all due proportion to 
its dollars and cents relation to the to- 
tal extent of our operations. 

It may seem strange that the ration of 
loss cost itseli—money paid or to be paid 
to policyholders for indemnity for dam- 
ages incurred by them—should not be 
accepted as conclusive and determining, 
without dragging in extraneous presen- 
tations, allegations, questions and argu- 
ments which, even if pertinent, do not 
alter the outstanding and uncontroverti- 
ble fact of the loss ratio figures. 

However, we must expect all this, and 
prepare ourselves to meet such resis- 
tance as we shall encounter here and 
there by remedying as far as we can, 
all conditions affording a color of ex- 


_ cuse for confusing condemnation, and by 


carrying on thoroughly and determin- 
edly the campaign to secure the right 
to charge adequately for the security 
we provide and the risk we assume 
which is dependent upon future events 
which may call heavily upon that secur- 
ity. 

In the very improbable event that the 
level of rates were raised so as to pro- 

(Continued on Page 36) 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
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Was it preventable? 


Three to one it was—for 75% of the fires 
that brought our national fire bill to the stu- 
pendous total of 570 million dollars can be at- 
tributed to preventable causes. 


October 3rd to 9th will be Fire Prevention 


Week. 


The insurance agent can aid materially 


in this effort to focus the attention of the nation 
upon our appalling loss of life and property 
from preventable fires—by urging his Chamber 
of Commerce, civic societies and schools to par- 
ticipate in the observance of Fire Prevention 


Week. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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How An Agency—Brokerage 
Department Can Be of Service 
By F. H. W. Kynes, Manager New York Agency BRO 
Brokerage Dept., Fireman’s Fund 
The agency brokerage department.is seemingly little things that count, but VoLuME IV LE ROY, OHIO No. 2 


designed primarily to be an aid to the 
company and its agents in developing 
country- wide business, and its watchword 
is “Service.” 


First—Service to the company. 
Second—Service to the agent. 
Third—Service to the broker. 


We take up these three points in their 
erder. Service to the company is repre- 
sented by zealously guarding its interests 
in the careful selection, as far as possible, 
ot risks offered, having in mind that it is 
quality and not quantity that we are 
secking. 

Service to the agent in soliciting in 
their behalf desirable business controlled 
by New York brokers, and if our agents, 
both Fireman’s Fund and Home Fire 
& Marine, will indicate to us from time 
to time such risks, we will gladly solicit 
for them. Of course, we are not always 
successful, but pe rsistent solicitation gen- 
erally brings results in the long run. We 
have known cases where it has taken as 
long as three years to secure a risk. 

Service in Little Matters 


Service to the broker conststs of un- 
failing courtesy, greeting him with a 
smile, being as nice to the office boy as 
you are to the principal, himself; when 
declining a risk to do so with regret, at 
the same time expressing the hope that 
the incident will not deter him from pre- 
senting future offerings. It is these 


COMMISSIONERS’ ITINERARY 
Two Parties Going to Meeting at Los 
Angeles, One via Northern Route 
and One Direct; Return Route 
The itinerary to the fifty-seventh gath- 
ering of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles, November 15-19, 
has been completed. Some of the com- 
missioners and their friends will take the 
northern route by way of Seattle and 
Portland, while others prefer a direct 
route so two parties will leave Chicago, 
one by the Northern Pacific at 10:35 
a. m., Thursday, November 4, and the 
other Saturday morning, November 6, at 
10 o’clock over the Rock Island lines, 
both parties arriving at San Francisco on 

Wednesday morning, November 10. 

Following are outlines of the various 
routes to be used going to and return- 
ing from the convention: 


ROUTE No. 1, VIA SEATTLE AND 
PORTLAND 

Thursday, Nov, 4—Leave Chicago, IIL, C. B. 
& O.—N. P. 

Sunday, Nov. 7.—Arrive Seattle, Wash., 
Northern Pacific. 

Sunday, Nov. 7.—Leave Seattle, Wash., 
Northern Pacific. 

Monday, Nov. 8.—Arrive Portland, Ore., 
Northern Pacific. 

Monday, Nov. 8.—Leave Portland, Ore., 
Southern Pacific. 

Wednesday, Nov. 10.—Arrive San Francisco, 
Cal., Southern Pacific. 

Pullman Rates—Lower berth, $35.63. Upper 
berth, $28.50 


ROUTE No. 2, DIRECT TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Saturday, Nov. 6.—Leave Chicago, IIl., Rock 
Island Lines. 

Sunday, Nov. 7.—<Arrive Denver, Colo., Rock 
Island Lines. 
Sunday, Nov. 7. Leave Denver, Colo., D. & 
R. G, . 

Monday, Nov. 8.—Arrive Ogden, Utah, D. 
& R. G y. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9.—Leave Ogden, Utah, South 


ern Pacific. 


Wednesday, Nov. 10.—Arrive San Francisco, 
Calif., Southern Pacific. 

Pullman Rates—Lower berth, $23.63. Upper 
berth, $18.90. 

From San Francisco to Los Angeles via 

Yosemite Park 

Thursday, Nov. 11 Leave San Francisco, 
Calif., Southern Pacific. 

Friday, Nov. 12.—Arrive Merced, Calif., 
Southern Pacific. 

Frid Nov. 12.—Leave Merced, Calif., Y. 
V. R. R.z 


further, bv 


above all the Department must render 
service in the prompt and correct de- 
livery of policies. 

Unaided by the company and_ its 
agents, the agency brokerage department 
can accomplish little. In other words, 
the service must not be one-sided. The 
company should aid by prompt atten- 
tion -o the reanests of this departments 
replying by telegram if necessary. And 
giving the broadest consider- 
auon to lines offered and by extending 
accommodations where warranted. 

Service from the agent is a simple mat- 
ter, though an important one. It merely 
consists of prompt and correct delivery 
of the policies. After the agent has sat- 
isfied himself that the risk offered is a 
desirable one, he should n6t waste a mo- 
ment, but should immediately write up 
the policy, check it carefully and mail it 
to the source from which he received the 
order. There is nothing more irrit? ting 
to the New York broker than delay in 
delivering policies, and a broker will not 
d> business with an office which cannot 
make prompt delivery. 

Irom the foregoing, vou will see 
closely united are all of the 
terests. 

The agency brokerase 
steadily growing, the fievres showing a 
material increase over 1925. We bespeok 
vour earnest co-operation along all the 
lines enumerated in this article. 


how 
various in- 


department. is 


Friday, Nov. 12,—Arrive Yosemite Valley, 
Cat. Y. T. System. 

Saturday, Nov. 13.—Leave Yosemite Valley, 
Calif., Y. T. System. 

Saturday, Nov. 13.—Arrive Merced, Calif., Y. 
Vi RK: 

Saturday, Nov. 13.—Leave Merced, Calif., 
Southern Pacific. 

Sunday, Nov. 14.—Arrive Los Angeles, Calif., 
Southern Pacific. 








Editorial 


EPTEMBER heralds the approach of 

Fall, with its attendant opportunities 
to sell more insurance. This Fall of 1926 
will bring greater and more opportunities 
than have ever before faced the insur- 
ance men of America. 

Merchants are stocking up for their 
winter requirements. Vacationists are 
returning to their permanent homes,— 
and discovering the need for new pianos, 
radios, and furniture. Automobile manu- 
facturers are selling 1927 models of their 
cars and the new owners are needing 
millions of dollars worth of insurance. 

Ohio Farmers agents do not need to be 
reminded that America, in the midst of 
unprecedented prosperity, requires the 
protection of sound fire insurance. The 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company and 
many other strong companies are pre- 
pared to protect America’s well-being. 





Automobile Insurance 
4 ye Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
offers agents complete facilities for 
writin automobile insurance, excepting 





liability. The privilege of writing liability 
insurance was not included in the special 
charter given this Company in 1848. 

Fire and theft insurance may be writ- 
ten on private passenger cars using either 
the specific amount or the cash value 
policy. Agents who have not familiar- 
ized themselves with cash value policies 
may obtain complete information from 
any of the special agents or by writing 
direct to the Automobile Department at 
Le Roy. 

Comprehensive forms are available 
also for insuring trucks and fleets of 
either trucks or passenger cars. 

Motor Cargo insurance is a line that 
ties right up with automobile insurance 
and, of course, the Ohio Farmers has 
several attractive forms for that coverage 





E ROY has had the pleasure of greet- 
ing many Ohio Farmers agents who 
have stopped here for a day or two dur- 
ing the summer. We haven’t room here 
to tell who has been here, but we have 
room to say that the folks at the home 
office are always glad to see friends of 
the Old Man on the Fence. If you're in 











northern Ohio you are near Le Roy. 











Rates from 
Angeles via Yosemite 

Lower berth, $8.25. Upper berth, $6.60. 
The return trip will be via the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway and_ will include 
a day at the Grand Canyon and a_ night .and 
a day at Santa Fe, making one of the Intlian 
detours from that point, which will be particu- 
larly yt ie to the members of the Pa- 
munkey ti 

fatacdey, aw. 20. 
Fe. 


Pullman San Francisco to Los 


Leave Los Angeles, Santa 


Sunday, Noy. 21.—Arrive Grand Canyon, 
Santa Fe. 

Sunday, Nov. 21.—Leave Grand Canyon, 
Santa Fe. 

Monday, Nov. 22.—Arrive Santa Fe, N. M, 


Santa Fe. 
Tuesday, Nov. 23.— 


Nov. 25. 


Leave Santa Fe, Santa 


re. 
Thursday, Arrive Chicago, Santa 
Fe 


e. 
Pullman fares from Los Angeles to Chicago. 
Lower berth, $31.75. upper berth, $25.40. 
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GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
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Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
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Boosts Organization 
Of Auto Companies 


FOR REDUCING AUTO THEFTS 


With Non-Conference Companies Work- 
ing Together Car Recoveries Will 
Be Made Easier 


A leading underwriter for one of the 


large automobile underwriting 
nies not a member of the National Au- 


tomobile Underwriters’ Conference takes 


compa- 


the position that automobile thefts will 
be reduced materially through the forma- 
tion of the non-conference organization 
that has been planned and the close co- 
operation of that organization with the 
National Conference on theft informa- 
In presenting his plan which he 
of the 
not involved in automobile stealing this 


tion. 


believes will remove much loss 


underwriter said to The Eastern Under- 
writer : 

“There are a few automotive problems 
of more importance than that of auto- 
mobile theft. Its enormity may only be 
conjectured as reliable figures are not 
available for the entire country. Such 
data as have been compiled reveal a 
condition which if allowed to continue, 
must become increasingly harder to ame- 
liorate. 

“In 1924 the American Automobile As- 
sociation estimated that the annual value 
ef stolen automobiles in) the United 
States amounted to $100,000,000 and. in 
1925 #0 cover $300,000,000, the number 
of car thefts in the latter year being 
300,000. Assuming the average recovery 
for the country to be 80%, the actual 
loss to motorists was $50,000,000. If 
stolen car equipment such as tires and 
parts were included, the loss would, con- 
servatively estimated, be twice as large. 

“What are the causes of this alarming 
situation ? 

“There are many, but in the main not 
above remedy. Human failings such as 
forgetfulness and = carelessness are ot 
ereat aid to the automobile thief. In Los 
Angeles in 1924 67% of the cars stolen 
were left unlocked by the owners. In- 
adequate parking facilities and scareity 
of garage space account for many thefts 
as those who work in crowded urban 
areas must of necessity leave their cars 
practically unprotected all day. 

Owner’s Lack of Responsibility 

“In addition, the lack of responsibility 
in the attitude of some owners whose 
cars are covered by insurance is deplor- 
able. Once under the wings of the in- 
surance company’s protection, they as- 
sume that a spell has been cast over 
the automobile and seem deliberately to 
give the thief every chance in order to 
test the efficacy of the magic. In the 
fall when the weather grows inclement 
and storage for the winter becomes ad- 
visable, thefts increase perceptibly. There 
are grounds for the suspicion that the 
owners of the cars stolen look upon 
their insurance as an investment rather 
than a protection. 

“What is the result of the present 
Stolen car situation? While the locks 
put upon stock cars by no means com- 
plete protection from the wiles of the 
professional criminal, their conscientious 
use would prevent the prevalent “bor- 
rowing” of parked vehicles for joy rid- 
ing. This menace is responsible for 
much of the lawbreaking and many of 
the accidents of today. A car may be 
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insured for only its valfle at the time 
of loss and if it is stolen the owner 
in almost every case suffers some loss 
either in money or inconvenience or in 
both. If car owners could be made to 
realize that through a decrease in car 
thefts and accidents they would benefit 
directly from lower insurance rates, no 
doubt they would use more of the pre- 
cautions they have at their command. 

“What has been done to curb this 
erowing evil? Certificate of automobile 
title laws have been passed in twenty- 
four of our states and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is working very 
hard for similar legislation in the rest. 
These statutes have been successful not 
only in decreasing theft but also of great 
value in aiding recovery. 

“It is essential that certificates of au- 
tomobile tithe laws be passed in the 
states in which they do not now exist. 
Legislation of .this kind of direct inves- 
tigation by underwriters. It is valuable 
only in so far as it decreases the num- 
ber of loopholes through which the crim- 
inal may escape and narrows the scope 
of his nefarious activities. 

National Conference Can’t Cover 

Everything 

“The companies which are members of 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference maintain detective and pro- 
tective bureaus whose services have ma- 
terially increased the percentage of 
stolen cars recovered, but as these mem- 
ber companies handle only a part of the 
business there is still much to be done, 
particularly as no one agency exists to- 
day to exert a concentrated effort of all 
agencies interested in curbing the activi- 
ticssof the auto thief. 

“A simular problem presented itself to 
the fire insurance business a number of 
years ago. After many attempts by the 
individual companies to repress incendi- 
arism and arson, and to keep records of 
assureds who had suffered fire losses, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
was organized. This board does not 
control rates or exercise any jurisdiction 
over them. The union has brought 
strength, with the result that the com- 
panies have been able successfully to 
combat incendiarism and arson by ex- 
changing information about causes of 
losses and about the assureds who have 
suffered them. 

“Inasmuch as the present non-confer- 
ence companies do such a large percent- 
age of the automobile business they 
might very profitably follow the exam- 
ple of the conference companies along 
theft bureau lines by establishing one of 
their own. 

Forming Loose Confederation 

“The basis upon which they could unite 
might be that of a loose confederation. 
Rates would continue to be determined 
by each company. The purpose of the 
organization would be the gathering and 
exchanging of information by its mem- 
bers. With the expense of this work 
shared by numerous underwriters, inves- 
tigation would be more thorough and 
more economical than if each carried the 
entire burden of recovering its own cars 
individually. Needless duplication of ef- 
fort would be avoided. Up to date and 
complete records would be available to 
every member. 

“Such action on the part of the non- 
conference companies would be a decided 
step in the right direction. The situa- 
tion, however, would continue much as 
it is at present in so far as concentrating 
effort to repress automobile thievery is 
concerned and no doubt some of their 
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work would be at cross purposes with 
the Conference theft bureau unless the 
closest cooperation existed between the 
two organizations. All such conflicts aid 
rather than hinder the thief. How much 
better it would be therefore if the con- 
ference and non-conference companies 
could get together in much the same 
way the fire companies have in the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Such 
a united concentration of effort to re 
press the automobile thief would certain- 
ly react for the mutual benefit of all.” 








217TH YEAR 


SUN . 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramente Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














APPOINT HALL & HENSHAW 
The Scottish & National 
appointed Hall & Henshaw as its agents 
Manhattan The 


Union has 


for and Bronx. 
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LIFE COMPANIES AND 
TRUST ORGANIZATIONS 























eration. 


If we examine the scope of the services performed 
by life insurance companies and trust organizations 
—including in the latter term trust sections of com- 
mercial banks—we shall find a broad field of coop- 


While the general character of each is fiduciary, 
the two instrumentalities are not natural competi- 
tors. They are more nearly like allies although their 
activities are distinctive. 

Each suggests, initiates, activity for the other. 
Each furnishes service for which the other is not 
equipped; one the insurance of the productive value, 
accumulated and prospective, of human life; the 
other the administration of trusteeships, of which 
many proceed from life insurance. 

There is no doubt that the two can supplement as 
well as complement each other, and it is noteworthy 
that the banks and trust companies have realized 
this fact and applied it in a practical way. On the 
other hand, it is evident to me that a corresponding 
interest in the promotion of the welfare of the bank- 
ing and trust companies is now a part of the pro- 
gram of every wide-awake life insurance man. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, President 
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ARKANSAS ASS’N. DROPPED 


New Association Is Recognized; it Will 
Support Every Principle otf the 
National Association 
The Arkansas Association of Insurance 
Agents has been dropped trom the Na- 
tisnal Association o1 insurance Agents 
because ot its refusal to endorse the 
anti-bank agency principle of the Na- 
ticnal Assocation. ‘lbhis action was 
taken by the executive committee of the 
national body at a meeting in Atlantic 
City on Monday preliminary to the an- 
nual convention this week. In the place 
ot the old association the Arkansas In- 
surors’ Association has been recognized 

as the official state body. 

‘Trouble started several months ago 
when. the Arkansas Association, at its 
annual meeting, voted to endorse the 
principles of the National Association 
with the exception of that Opposing the 
appointment of financial institutions as 
agencies, Arkansas itself is tull of bank 
avencies. As a result of this” reiusal 
nearly thirty members of the association, 
loyal to National Association principles, 
bolted and formed their own organiza- 
tion. Among these was E. M. Allen, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation. The old association protested 
and was permitted until September 1 to 
ratify the bank agency principle, but as 
nothing was done the executive commit- 
tee this week felt it could not do other- 
wise than recognize the association 
which will give the National Association 
full support. 


M. L. BUSH WITH NIAGARA 

Mark L. Bush, who has been appointed 
special agent for the Niagara in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with Richmond head- 
quarters, succeeding Howard S$. Nulton, 
resigned, has already arrived in Rich- 
mond but will not enter actively upon 
his new duties until October 1, it is un- 
derstood. He has been with the Niagara 
for several years and was transferred to 
Richmond from the Ohio field where he 
had been traveling as a special agent for 
the company. He was accompanied to 
Richmond last week by Bernard D. Cul- 
ver, vice-president of the Niagara. He is 
a son of Harry R. Bush, president of the 
Dixie Fire ot Greensboro, N. C. Mr. 
Nulton expects to announce his plans for 
the future about October 1. 


TO VISIT UNITED STATES 

Capt. G. H. Lewis, D. F. C., the eldest 
surviving son of Hugh Lewis, general 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, is to visit the United States. He 
arrives on the Homeric some time this 
week, accompanied by his wife. He has 
previously been to this country on sev- 
eral occasions, but it is said to be’ the 
first time that Mrs. Lewis has crossed 
the Atlantic. Capt. Lewis is a director 
of the firm of Sedgwick, Collins & Co., 
Lid., one of the most important firms 
of insurance brokers in London. 


G. G. BULKLEY TO SPEAK 
George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springheld Fire & Marine, will address 
the fire insurance agents on Insurance 
Day in Milwaukee, which will be Oc- 
tober 20. 





Kennedy’s Position 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ply leaving the agency. This seems more 
sensible to me than enforced and artifi- 
cial separation. 

In the matter of keeping down the ex- 
pense ratio to a reasonable figure, the 
interests of the Buffalo and the Hartford, 
which I name because it leads all others 
in premiums, are identical. Last year 
the expense ratios of the two companies 
were less than 1% apart. But in the 
various items that make up that ex- 
pense ratio, of which commissions, al- 
though of major importance, is only one, 
our interests sharply diverge. The Hart- 
ford spends large sums of money on na- 
tional advertising, fire prevention serv- 
ice, expert engineers and schedule raters. 











To accommodate its agents it writes very 
large lines and many risks and class 
with presumably litthe expectation of 
other than loss. 

Pays Extra for Superior Service 

When occasionally the Butfalo finds 
an agent who can vive us the kind of 
business we especially seck, and who pre- 
fers a Slignt aditterential in Colmunission 
or contingent to the superior service and 
faciitices of the’ Harttord, | feel we 
should be at liberty to make such an 
arrangement. xcept for personal rea- 
sons, or sentiment, it is difficult to see 
why an agent representing the Bulfalo 
and the Hartford on an identical com- 
mussion basis should vive the Buffalo 
any desirable business except excess 
nes. In such cases we endeavor to pay 
no more for business than it is worth, 
being mindtul that companies who vo in 
for exeess commissions indiscriminately 
and who pay more for business than it 
is worth, will fail And the big com 
panics may weil await that result with 
out too much impatience, 

\ny hard and tast commission rule in 
a specified territory must be based on 
the theory that all agents are deserving 
of an equal scale of remuneration. Dut 
as a matter of fact that is clearly not 
so. | am thinking of a city in which 
probably no profit has been made_ by 
the companies as a whole over a period 
of years, but in which one skillful agent 
with conspicuous underwriting ability has 
produced a phenomenally low loss ratio 
for the companies he represents. If the 
Buffalo should choose to pay him for 
an almost certain profit a higher com- 
Inission than to his competitors in any 
of which agencies we would probably lose 
money, why should we not be free to 
do so, and after all, is not the skillful 
agent deserving of good pay ? 

Modern rating methods have taken a 
good deal of color and interest out of 
underwriting. Now comes the organized 
desire to make the commission — scale 
equally inflexible and mechanical. It is 
the abominable standardization process. 
That a few companies may express their 
individualitics in fixing the price they 
pay for business will do no great harm 
and may even brighten up the situation 
from the viewpoint of interest. 

Much loose talk has gone about, mak- 
ing it appear a moral obligation to join 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
and almost a sin to stay out of it. | 
can see nothing to it except a question 
of expediency. It is probably to the best 
interests of companies writing most of 
the business that such an organization 
should be formed, and if its rules are 
observed in good faith, about sige con- 
siderable skepticism is expressed, will 
very likely be beneficial to the bauae ss 
of fire insurance as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, there is a very respectable minority 
which prefers not to join it, and as one 
of. that mainly inarticulate minority | 
venture to speak. 


JOINS ADJUSTING FIRM 


George Savale has gone with the fire 
adjusting firm of Windle, Burlingame & 
Dargan, Inc., as one of "the New York 
City staff adjusters. He went with the 
Home. after the war as staff adjuster, 
handling automobile, fire and other 
losses. Later Mr. Savale became man- 
ager of the automobile department. of 
Hooper & McDaniel, New York City 
agents of the Franklin Fire, returning at 
the end of a year to the Home as one 
of the city staff adjusters in 1923. Mr. 
Savale is an approved adjuster with the 
loss committee of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


VIRGINIA RATE HEARING 

The legislative commission appointed 
in Virginia in August by Governor Byrd 
to investig ute fire insurance and work- 
men’s compensation rates will hold a 
public hearing in October, Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler is chairman of the committee 
and Walker Cockrell secretary. The 
commission will try to learn whether the 
fire and casualty companies are dis- 
criminating against Virginia in rates 
charged there. It has no power to pass 
upon the reasonableness of rates, 
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Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 





Franklin W. Fort Th B. D 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N J. 
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Premium Reserve 





Organized 1859 


Natiowl Libprty 


Insurance Company 
of America. 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1926 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 
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Britisa Welcomed At 
Meeting of Union 


DRUGS CLAUSE IS ADOPTED 
Signor Girtanner Explains Italian Situa- 
tion; British Pleased With 
Spirit of Convention 


London, Sept. 9 Cabled reports of the 
opening of the pets: miceting of the 
International Marine Insurance Union at 
Scheveningen yesterday are just to 
hand. Mr. Kinman, the president, wel- 
comed the new English members” in 
warm terms. He then referred to the 
value ol co-operation, urging underwrit- 
ers to face the fact that their business 
was on an unprofitable basis and that, 
unless a special effort were made, they 
were faced with disaster in a few years. 
After emphasizing the fact that no im- 
provement was possible until reinsurance 
was placed on a profitable basis, he re- 
ferred to the appeal made by Sir Fd- 
ward Mountain last May for the stand- 
ardization of policy conditions, and out 
lined a scheme for the comparison of 
policy conditions in all countries with a 
view to co-ordination. 

EK. F. Nicholls, chairman of the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters, expressed 
the pleasure of British underwriters at 
participating in the conference, and an- 
nounced that, after consider ation of the 
arguments against the removal of the 
headquarters from Germany, they had 
decided to withdraw the proposal re- 
specting a change. Mr. Nicholls was 
careful to point out that practical rea- 
sons, and not national yrejudice, inspired 
should be revised at rext year’s confer- 
ence. The announcement was received 
with general approval. 

York-Antwerp Rules 

The York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, were 
next considered. A. H, Brand explained 
the opposition of German underwriters 
to their adoption. On the question of 
delay in the adjustment of general aver- 
age, Mr. Rinman detailed the progress 
made in committee, although the time, he 
said, was not ripe for definite action. 
Frederick Sohr, of Antwerp, General 
Secretary of the Comité Maritime Inter- 
nation ule, spoke on the questions of ship- 
owners’ liability, maritime liens and 
mortgages, and bills of lading, laying 
stress on the importance of the last, and 
urging the fulfillment of the Convention 
adopted by the Brussels Diplomatic Con- 
ference in regard to The Hague Rules. 
A resolution was then passed expressing 
warm approval of the work of the Comité 
Maritime Internationale. Dr. Bischoff 
made an appeal for the support of under- 
writers in adopting the rules dealing 
with c.i.f. contracts drafted at the recent 
Vienna Conference of the International 
Law Association, and a special committee 
Was appointed to deal with this question, 
on which Mr. Nicholls and H. M. Mar- 
timan are the London representatives. 

Dangerous Drugs Clause 

One of the most important events at 
the conference was the adoption of the 
principle of the London Institute Dan- 
gcrous Drugs clause, aimed at giving 
effect to the International Opium Con- 
vention of 1912, and at preventing illegal 
dealing in drugs such as morphia, co- 
caine, heroin, &c. After some discussion 
a committee was appointed to deal with 
the matter. 

M. Leopold Dor dealt with rates of ex- 
change, reading a paper on the rules 
adopted at the recent Vienna Confer- 
ence of the International Law Associa- 
tion, atfer which a resolution was passed 
approving the rules so far as general av- 
erage is concerned. Mr. Rinman ex- 
Plained that the reason why only these 
tules were supported was that the gen- 
eral rules dealt with matters in which 
shipowners and shippers alone were con- 
cerned, and that underwriters could not 


dictate to shipowners on questions in 
which they are not interested. At the 
conclusion of the meeting Mr. Nicholls, 
chairman of the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters, and Mr. Merriman, deputy 
chairman, were unanimously elected to 
the Executive Council of the Union. 
Cordial Greetings Exchanged 
After a banquet last night, at which 
the cordial relations between British and 
Continental underwriters were cemented, 
the Inte rnational Marine — Insurance 


Union’s Conterence closed today. After 
dealing with technical details, Signor 
Girtanner, the president of the Italian 


Underwriters’ Association, announced an 
important development in connection 
with insurance of Italian hulls, by which 
the central office will control rates and 
values, and business will be pooled by 
means of compulsory reinsurance. The 
scheme will also limit the amounts ac- 
cepted by individual companies, and pen- 
alties are fixed for non-compliance with 
the terms. 

Among the agreements made was one 
for the adoption of the London ware- 
heuse to warehouse clause, and another 
for excluding insurance of loss of weight 
from the marine cargo policy. Agree- 
ment was also reached on the exclusion 
of earthquake damage from a marine 
policy, but not on a compulsory basis. 
Difficulty was experienced in agreeing to 
the warehouse to warehouse clause and 
the River Plate clause, owing to the di- 
vergence of London and Continental 
practice; but agreement was eventually 
reached, as also with regard to survey 
of the theft and pilferage losses at the 
port of destination. 

During the session Signor Girtanner 
repudiated in the name of the Italian 
U nderwriters’ Association the attacks on 
the union and on its president made in 
the Italian insurance press, and this cre- 
ated.a very favorable impression. Ques- 
tions of tariffs and reinsurance were also 
discussed, and at the conclusion of the 
conference Sir Edward Mountain, on be- 
half of the English members, expressed 
warm appreciation of the efforts of Mr. 
Rinman, president of the union, in bring- 
ing about closer relations between srit- 
ish and Continental underwriters. There 
is no doubt that the conference has been 
a great commercial and diplomatic sucy 
cess, and important London underwriters 
are very satisfied with the proceedings. 
A great deal of insurance business was 
transacted, as well as the formal pro- 
ceedings in the conference, which have 
brought about co-operation between un- 
derwriters of different nations, which 
would have been impossible without that 
conference. 


HAID ON “TORNADO COVERS 


Commends This Fens of Insurance In 
Protecting Mortgaged Property 
In Florida Disaster 

Paul L. Haid, president of the America 
Fore Group of — this weck sent 
a telegram to George Heindel, presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Taisen Associa- 
tion of America, which is in convention 
at Richmond, Va., pointing out the 
timely service of tornado insurance in 
protecting mortgage collateral in Florida, 
Alabama and the other states visited by 
the terrible hurricane a few days ago. 
In his telegram Mr. Haid said: 

“The fearful disaster in Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana exem- 
plifies in a way that has not been 
an illed since the San Francisco fire the 
absolute nece ssity of protecting mortgage 
collateral by proper insurance. Mort- 
gage lenders Mp2 almost always insist 
upon insurance against loss by fire en- 
tirely pon wpe Te the possibilities for 
disastrous loss from cyclone, tornado 
and windstorm. Experience proves that 
no territory is entirely immune from the 
possibilities of such a calamity, We be- 


.the reorganization plan of the 
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E. C. Jameson Denies 


Speculative Buys 


ANSWERS ST. PAUL CHARGES 


Globe & Shinaien: ‘Mead Says 
Bonds of Railroad Should 
Prove Profitable 


Junior 


Denial of charges by Jerome J. Han- 
auer of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. that the bond 
holdings in the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad of the Globe & RKut- 
gers were acquired for speculative pur- 
poses was made in an affidavit by Edwin 
C. Jameson, president of the insurance 
company, presented Tuesday — before 
Judge Wilkerson in Federal District 
Court in Chicago. The Court was. sit- 
ting to hear oral argument by counsel 
for the bondholders’ defense committee, 
headed by Mr. Jame son, and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co, and the National ( ity Bank over 
railroad. 

Declaring in his affidavit that Mr. 
Hanauer’s analysis of the insurance com- 
pany’s St. Paul bond holdings was “ut- 
terly misleading,” Mr. Jameson said: 

“Mr. Hanauer’s implication that these 
holdings are speculative is the more ex 
traordinary as coming from the active 
partner of the bond house which spon- 
sored and issued these bonds and _ rec- 
ommended them to investors at a price 
— in excess of the price at which 
the Globe & Rutgers holdings were ac- 
quired. In my opinion, the junior bonds 
of the St. Paul are not speculative, but 
are amply secured and likely to appre 
ciate her value under good management 
and a fair reorganization plan. 


pred Bond Value Enhanced 


“My efforts to bring about a fair re- 
organization and competent management 
will no doubt, if successful, enhance the 
value of the bonds [T hold, and I am act 
ing in this respect for the benefit of all 
holders of refunding bonds, and not 
merely for the bonds I personally and 
the Globe & Rutgers Insurance 
pany now hold.” 


Com- 








lieve that a resolution by the Mortgage 
Zankers Association of America advo- 
cating insistence upon tornado insurance 
covering mortgage collateral would be a 
service to the business of the country at 
large.” 


OPPOSE CURB LISTING 


Hartford Officials Displeased at Action 
of N. Y. Market; Trading in 
Single Shares 


Hartford insurance officials are dis- 
pleased at the listing of their insurance 
stocks on the New York Curb Market. 
“T was astonished and not altogether 
pleased,” says President Rk. M. Bissell of 
the Hartford Fire. Two other insurance 
officials were said to have stated that 
they had written to the New York Curb 
Exchange officials objecting to the list- 
ing of the stock on that market. 

The Hartford companies have not filed 
any statement of their financial condi- 
tion, nor even a balance sheet and, in 
fact, the trading in the stocks came to 
them this week as quite a_ surprise. 
Trade in the stocks has been in single 
share lots and the quote ations on a single 
share is not regarded as a fair basis of 
valuation. 


Ad Men Ready With 
Program for Fall Meet 


TO BE OCT. 18- 19 AT DETROIT 


Its Dominant Ate le to » Shile the Agent 


Produce More Business; Live 


Subjects Scheduled 


The program for the Insurance Adver- 
tisine Conference meeting at Detroit on 
October 18-19 is as usual attractive. The 
dominant. thought behind it is “Helping 
Our Agents Produce More Business,” 
which indicates that the ad men in all 


branches of insurance are thoroughly 


cognizant of the agent as a factor in the 
business. 


General sessions will be held Monday 
morning and ‘Tuesday afternoon, at 
which W. W, Ellis, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Commercial Union and presi- 
dent of the conference, will preside. Life, 
fire and casualty group meetings will be 
held) Monday afternoon and 


Tuesday 
morning, iy 


Seneca Gamble, advertising manager of 
the Southern States Life, Atlanta, will 
preside at the life group meeting; L. F. 
Tillinghast, of the Great American In- 
demnity, at the casualty group meeting, 
and C. 5. 5. Miller, director of publicity 
of the North British & Mercantile, at 
the fire group meeting. 


\t the luncheon on Monday, E. A. 


Collins, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Surety, will preside and the 
speaker will be E. J. Schofield, vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Accident, 
subject will be announced later. 
dent Ellis will preside at the Tuesday 
luncheon, and Verne Tucker, art critic 
and idea man of Apel-Tucker Studios, 
Detroit, will speak on “The Future of 
Insurance Advertising.” 
Program for General Sessions 
Monday Morning 
Address of weleome—-W. 


dent of the Michigan Insurance 
ciation, 
Response and announcements 
Keynote of this program 
Sell” —C. Rickerd, 
Standard Accident. 
“Using the Mail’’—George Cox, 
specialis t of Cox & Downey, Detroit. 
“Observations On Selling Insurance’’—L¢ 


Thomas, world’s record holder of individual life 
insurance sales, Detroit. 


whose 
Presi- 


Reineke,- presi- 
Agents’ Asso- 


President Ellis. 
» “Helping Our Agents 
advertising manager, 


direct mail 


Tuesday Afternoon 

“Advantages of Company Advertising’—E. S. 
Raymond, vice president of S. S, Glass Cor 
poration, Detroit. 

“Results of Trade 
Three Years’’—S. C, 
posit, Baltimore. 

Window display advertising. 

Summary of group sessions by group chair- 
men. 

Business meeting, 
Class ‘A’? members. 

Adjournment. 


Paper 


) Advertising for 
Doolittle, 


Fidelity & De- 


attendance restricted to 


FIRE PREVENTION PLANS 


T. Alfred Fleming, of the National 
Fire Protection Association, has been in- 
vited to visit Richmond, Va., during Fire 
Prevention Week, October 3-9. Plans 
for observance of the week in that city 
provide for a demonstration of chemical 
fire fighting apparatus in connection with 
public school fire drills. Several pieces 
of fire fighting apparatus will be parad- 
ed, placarded with appropriate banners. 
Some of the civic clubs have arranged 
to have speakers from the fire preven- 
tion committee of the chamber of com- 
merce on their programs, 
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No Ads of Concerns Less Than 75 Years 
Old 


The New York “Times” recently got 
out a 75th anniversary number which 
was novel in that the only advertise- 


those of concerns 


ments solicited were 
been in business as lony as 


which have 


the “Times” has o1 long er. Life insur 
an ce men will ask, “Are there many 
such ?” 

There are. Walter Baker & Co., man- 
uiacturers Of cocoa and chocolate prepa- 


1780 when 
business was started 
Neponsit: River, in 


rations, had its beginning in 
a chocolate making 
in a sawmill on the 
New England. The Atlantic National 
Bank of Boston, which was started 9X 
year ago, prints in its ad a letter from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. The Hearn dry 
goods store, which is still in Fourteenth 
Street, New York, was started in 1827 

Cowperthwait & Son, New York, who 
still have a place on the Bowery neat 
Chinatown, run in their ad a copy of an 
advertisement the founder of the firm 
used in 1817, under the caption that the 
ad “is timely today.” 

They were drinking ginger ale pretty 
far back judging by the ad of the Amer- 
ict Dry Corp., whose business had its 
origin on the site of the present J. P 
Morgan Buile ling (Wall and Broad Sts.), 
New York, in 1808, 

The Bank of New York & Trust Co., 
the constitution of which bank was writ- 
ten by Alexander Hamilton, has a page 
to tell of its history since 1784 when it 
started, and the two life insurance com- 
pemies carrvine ads are the Mutual Life 
and Phoenix Mutual. 

One of the most dignified ads in the 
supplement is that of a  pawnbroker, 
none other than the famous “Simpson's.” 
The real name is R. Simpson & ( On, Inc., 
and at the present time they are “loan 
brokers.” The Simpson business was es- 
tablished 99 years ago. How many 
heart-breaking dramas could be written 
about the people who have entered 
Simpson's. 

a a 


Meredith Nicholson 


I have always been a great believer in 
a man sticking to his metier, and, there- 
fore, have always been impatient with 
persons who appeared in public and de- 
livered their views on subjects relative 
to which they are by no means experts. 
My impatience turned to irritation when 
I heard Meredith Nicholson, Indiana 
novelist, appear at the banquet of the 
Nationé al Association of Life Unde rwrit- 
ers in Atlantic City and instead of dis- 
cussing George Ade, James Whitcomb 
Riley, John T. and George Barr Mce- 
Crtcheon and other Indiana literary 
lights about whom and their work he 
could have given a most enjoyable and 
instructive talk, he launched forth in a 
lame, unprepared and uninspired series 
of comments on American customs and 
habits. Furthermore, he was guilty of 
mental dishonesty, in my opinion, and of 
flapdoolism through trying to curry fa- 
vor with his audience by dismissing cur- 
rent foibles as not being foibles ‘at all. 


Cavualt + aa 
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Furthermore, he was guilty of lack of 
tact by using such expressions as “This 
is the greatest country in the world,” 
cte., which even if true did not set well 
on the shoulders of the twenty-three 
Conadians who had come to Atlantic 
City to attend the “international con- 
vention” of the underwriters and who 


were sitting for the moment at novelist 
Nicholson’s feet. 

Canada is not a large country in popu 
lation but it is a decidedly important 
one, When Canadians are present at 
an American “international convention,” 
i would be well to curb the scream- 
ing, of the cagle for the evening. Why 
ruffle your guests ? 

\lr. Nicholson should know better be 
cause he has not only been a most suc 
cessful novelist but he is a man of the 
world, has traveled much, has hobnobbed 
with the great, and has brains enough 
to recognize the distinction between the 
real and the spurious. When he “talks 
down to an audience,” or "caters to their 
vanities,” he is committing an intellec 
tual crime by such stultification of his 
real opinions about. things 

* * * 


The Holcombe Memorial Meeting 
hundred of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life men and their wives at 
tended the John Marshall Holcombe 
Memorial meeting in Hot Springs, Va., 
on the night before the Phoenix Mu 
tual convention started. It was a most 
impressive occasion, lasting about two 
hours. A famous Hartford divine, who 
had been the personal friend of the late 
president of the Phoenix Mutual for a 
quarter of a century, gave an cloquent, 
beautiful and sympathetic portrait of Mr. 
Holcombe. He called Mr. Holcombe a 
Puritan of the Puritans and paid a 
stirring tribute to the Puritans and 
what they have done in moulding Ameri- 
can character. In the audience was John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Life Insurance Research Bureau. 

oo 


About four 


Towner Guest of Great Criminologist 


During his recent visit to Italy, Ruth- 
erford H. Towner, the surety rater and 
author of “The Philosophy of Civiliza- 


tion,” visited Ferrero, the famous Ital- 
ian criminologist, who married the 
daughter of Cesare Lombroso, also world 
famous as a student of and interpreter 


of the minds and motives of criminals, 
and author of “After Death—What ?” 
x Ok x 


Colonel Powell of Louisville 

Colonel Henry J. Powell of Louisville, 
not satisfied with touring the Mediter- 
ranean, returned to this country and 
went to Hawaii. He decided while there 
to attend the convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters. 
There wasn't much time, especially as 
he also wanted to stop over at Grand 
Canyon. He arrived in Louisville, took 
a brief survey of his office and piled-up 
work which he hastily disposed of, and 
finally arrived in Atlantic City just in 
time to attend the opening session at 










the Steel Pier. In the Traymore lobby, 
he was surrounded as usual by those 
who know him and are anxious to hear 
the latest stories. Few men shine better 
in raconteuring. 

Colenel Powell, by the way, has been 
the confidant of every president and 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society for a couple of genera- 
ticns. He draws men to him irresistably. 

“ « * 


The Atlantic City Steel Pier 

Quite a few conventions use the Stecl 
Pier in Atlantic City. It seats 3,000 peo- 
ple. Whether acoustics are good or bad 
nowadays does not make much differ- 
ence as the loud speaker apparatus car- 
ries all sorts of oratorical talent except 
the man who drops his voice just be- 
fere reaching the point of his story. 

An association giving a convention 
vets the big Steel Pier convention hall 
vratis if it can check up a registration 
of 900 with 900 registrations of conven- 
tioners shown on hotel registers. In 
that case, the hotels pay for the rent of 
the hall on the Pier. Otherwise the 
association holding the convention must 
pay for it. 


Delegates stopping at the Ambassador 


or the Ritz in Atlantic City have a con- 
siderable distance to walk to reach the 
Steel Pier. 

x * x 

Dempsey 


Some of those who arrived at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Atlantic City last 
week and who wanted to see Jack 
Dycmpsey in traiing were disappointed 
as he had stopped his’ public training 
two days before because of bailiffs, con- 
stables and others who serve papers. 
However, a few of those who attended 
the Union Central Life and Guardian 
Life conventions taxied out to the train- 
ing camp. While in’ the Southeast, 
Dcmpsey got $1,000 a day from a muni- 
cipality for picking out the town as a 


training camp. I haven’t heard what 
\tlantic City paid Dempsey. Many of 
the fire agents ran over to Philadelphia 


from Atlantic City last night in order to 
see the Dempsey-Tunney fight. 
a 

Some Facts About a Metropolitan Paper 

Metropolitan newspapers are growing 
very large and much more powerful éian 
they were when they were organs of po- 
litical parties. Take the New York 
“Times,” for instance. It has an income 
of $25,000,000 a year and paid $1,000,000 
to stockholders last year in dividends, 
lt receives more than 6,000 telephone 
calls every day and more than 5,000 let- 
ters. Its print paper bill alone costs 
$7,000,000, and it has 3,000 employes. 

x * x 
Why Big Men Become Insurance Direc- 
tors 

During my conversation with Mr. Ste- 
venson | took the liberty of asking him 
a very pertinent question, viz: Why do 
men of great prominence become direc- 
tors of insurance companies when they 
get so little out of it—only a small di- 
rector’s fee for attending meetings—and, 
yet, occupy a position of very great re- 
sponsibility ? 

He answered: 
of the honor. 
of directors of the 





“T presume it is because 
A glance at the boards 
great insurance com- 


panies will disclose in the membership of 


those boards many of the leading men of 
America. They regard it as an addition- 
al distinction to serve such wonderful 
institutions in this capacity.” 

* Ok Ok 


George S. Stevenson 

I had the opportunity while in Hot 
Springs, Va., recently, of meeting a man 
who knows a great deal of what is hap- 
pening in Hi; artford insurance circles but 
is not an insurance man at all. He is 
George S. Stevenson, prominent in that 
city’s financial life, a Harvard man and 
a director in three insurance companies, 
the Hartford Fire, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity and the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
I have never met a man who had a high- 
er regard for insurance than Mr. Ste- 


venson has or holds the practitioners of : 
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the insurance art in greater personal es. 
tecm. Many are his close friends. 

But while Mr. Stevenson thinks well 
of Hartford, the insurance center, and 
of the men who do so much to kee Dp it 
such, he frowns a little when he meets 
that part of the public which takes 
everything for granted and thinks that 
insurance companies get good yields on 
their investments “simply because.” 


_ Good yields are not accidental nor do 
insurance funds invest themselves. To 
invest insurance funds aeeeentaiy re- 
quires skill of the first rank and minute 
scrutiny of the markets, together with 
a careful watching of the investment 
curves every minute as they move abont 
Mr. Stevenson gave an interesting talk 
on the fine character of the Phoenix 
Mutual investments at one of the ses. 
“ig of that company in Hot Springs, 
a. 


xk ok Ok 
“Business Builder’ Now Building Music 
hows 


| have on several occasions been asked 
what became of “Jimmie” Elliott, who 
taught sluggards how to become vo-vet- 
ters; who sold by the ton mottoes which 
he assimilated from the ancients; who 
once ran under one roof a dozen schools 
for training: salesmen, and who called his 
enterprise “The Business Builders,” only 
to have his dreams go up in smoke for 
a time. 

Ellott is now in the theatrical busi- 
ness and is the lucky producer of “Cas- 
tles in the Air,” a new musical hit in 
New York, so it looks as if he is back 
on his feet again. 

Some may recall Elliott as the man 
who made a speech to the Life Under- 
writers while standing on a table at the 
Astor. 

* * x 
Poincare and Literature 

M. Poincare, former President and 
Premier of the French Republic, is an 
enthusiastic lover of literature. [*rédéric 
Lefevre, in a recent number of Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires, tells of an_ inter- 
view he had with him a short time ago 
in which M. Poincare’s intellectual stat- 
ure and literary culture were revealed. 

After expressing the belief that liter- 
ature is now being written in terms of 
science, philosophy and history, as well 
as in the old traditional forms, the 
writer goes on to say: “The scholar or 
thinker is no longer concerned with lit- 
erature in general, and literature gets 
its revenge by cropping out in_ science, 
history and scholarship . . . The works 
of scholars and thinkers which are also 
works of art, are by no means rare, 

“It was in this frame of mind_ that 
we visited Raymond Poincare, parlia- 
mentary orator and_ political historian. 
But his political convictions were not 
what concerned us. We did not presume 
either to do homage to him or to ful- 
minate against him. We shall only wait 
for whatever literary manifestations this 
political writer may give us; and it is in 
this capacity that we have asked him to 
discuss his literary preferences. On this 
final score, and although he very mod- 
estly refrained from giving us anything 
more than hasty impressions of what 

reading he had recently done, it is casy 
- see that the heavy duties of a_poli- 
tician have not been able to crush the 
taste for literature and intellectual con- 
quest in the breast of such a writer. But 
first we really had to ask him about his 
own writings, especially his memorrs, 
which are now appearing under the title, 
Au Service de la France.” 

M. Poincare then mentioned some of 
his famous literary acquaintances: “I 
was a journalist before | was a lawyer, 
he said. “Later in life my law work, as 
you know, brought me closer to litera- 
ture and writers instead of drawing me 
further away from them. Literary men 
were always my favorite clients. ‘That 
is why I have pleaded for Alphonse 
Daudet, Anatole France, Hennique, J. H. 
Rosny, and many others. That is why 
my most cherished memoirs are those 
that touch on my relations as advocate 
for the Society of Dramatic Authors and 
the Academie Goncourt, 
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Plate Glass Loss In 
Miami Area Will Be Big 


ESTIMATED AT ABOUT § $200,000 
Definite Figures Lacking but Companies 
Writing A. & H. on Weekly 
Premium Plan Will Suffer 
Most underwriters in the casualty and 
plate glass field are sitting back for a 
few days to await definite and authentic 
news from the tornado-ridden area of 
Miami and Palm Beach before passing: 
judgment on the damage done. It is 
quite obvious, however, that the first 
newspaper accounts of the disaster have 
played up the loss of both life and prop- 


erty. Attention was called, for example, 
to the fact that the property damage 
was cut down from  $200,000,000 to 


$50,000,000 in twenty-four hours’ time. 

\ plate glass executive said this week 
that he doubted the newspaper report to 
the ctfect that nearly all the glass in 
Miami had been broken. He pointed out 
the curious caprices such a storm some- 
times play, saying that often glass in the 
most exposed locations is not broken 
and in other cases only some of the 


vlass may be broken. 


Glass Breakage Mostly Under P. G. 


Policy n 


——_ 

The question was raised in one quarter 
as to whether a plate glass loss would 
be settled under a tornado or plate 
glass policy. The opinion seemed to be 
that both were liable but the plate glass 
policy. primarily. When this question 
was asked of the president of a casualty 
company writing quite a volume of plate 
glass business, he said, “There are vari- 
ous ways of handling this feature. <A 
tornado policy covers the buildings and 
all damage to them, including breakage 
of glass, while the plate glass policy usu- 
ally covers loss to store glass only.” This 
executive was of the opinion that it was 
practically impossible right now to de- 
termine the insurance loss. 

First Newspaper Reports 


\ccording to information culled from 
the New York Times under the date of 
September 21, the loss to casualty com- 
panies on plate glass insurance will 
amount to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
Because the tornado wrecked a 
large number of buildings, settlement for 
plate glass insurance claims may be in 
cash instead of replacement of window 
panes, as is the usual custom, it was 
stated. This is optional, however. 

_At the New York office of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety this week it was said 
that a survey of the devastated area 
was being made and all reports would 
be sent to the home office. It was said 
that at the re@ent rate conference, the 
premium on tornado insurance was made 
uniform not only for the entire State of 
Florida, but for a number of States in 
the Southern territory. 

This company carries a large number 
of casualty policies in Florida. It was 
said it would be extremely difficult to 
give any estimate of the liability at this 
time. The company agents in Florida 
were instructed to give what aid they 
could to the officials working for the 
rchef of the stricken. 

Figures were not obtainable as to the 
fatal plate glass insurance carried in 
llorida in 1925. The loss on this form 


lars. 


N. Y. Indemnity Enters 
Surety Field in N. Y. 


TO OPEN METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
Starts October 1_R. I. Boswell Trans- 
ferred from Richmond to Take 
Charge; a Fine Executive 


The New York Indemnity will make 
a decided bid for surety bond business 
in’ New York City territory beginning 
October 1 when it will open a metro- 
politan branch office under the manage- 
ment of Robert 1. Boswell, formerly 
state manager at Richmond, Va., for the 
National Surety and the New York In- 
demnity. Mr. Boswell will concentrate 
on bond writing business here just as 
he has been doing for the two companies 
at Richmond. 

He joined the National Surety in 1920, 
travelling as a special agent in Eastern 
territory for two years. He was then 
transferred to Richmond and placed in 
charge of the office there, succeeding 
Marshall L. Brown. He proved himself 
a business getter from the start and it 
is because of the fine record he achieved 
ir that field that he is being transferred 
to New York. 

Mr. Boswell is a native of Virginia and 
a graduate of the University of Virginia, 
holding a Bachelor of Science degree in 
chemistry. His successor at Richmond 
has not as yet been named. 


A tribute was paid last week to James 
L. Foord, special agent of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., 
who is celebrating his fortieth anniver- 
sary with the company. Mr. Koord was 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy dur- 
ing the war and was in charge of en- 
gine room repairs at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Before the war he was chief in- 
spector at the Chicago office of the 
company. 








of insurance last year, however, amounted 
only to $22,171 in the entire state. 
Weekly Payment H. & A. Companies 
May Suffer 

A report from Hartford indicates that 
the loss on plate glass may be heavy to 
the Travelers, Actna Casualty & Surety, 
and other casualty companies, but their 
glass losses will be only part of their 
tetal loss. It is also understood that the 
United States F. & G. and the Mary 
land Casualty are heavily involved. 
The death toll while not as great as first 
reported will be heavy and there were 
also a great number of personal  in- 
juries. A considerable amount of per- 
sonal accident insurance was carried. 
Part of this loss, said the report, will 
fall upon the companies writing life, ac- 
cident and health insurance on the weck- 
ly premium plan, that class of business 


being very popular in the Southern 
states. 
There will also. be other casualty 


claims, such as those under general lia- 
bility policies held by owners of proper- 
ty who will be charged with having 
maintained signs not sufficiently secure 
and thus caused personal injuries when 
they fell. It is believed that Hartford 
companies had comparatively little of 
this business. 

Credit insurance companies will proba- 
bly have claims arising from inability of 
manufacturers and wholesalers because 
they have lost everything. 
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Eastern Casualty Pays. 
Tribute to H. S. Bean 


STAGE BIG SEPTEMBER DRIVE 


A Fitting Recognition of His 25 Years 
Of Insurance Service; Has 
Interesting Career 
Two weeks avo the International Claim 
Association honored Horace S. Bean by 
electing him its president. Coincidently 
Mr. Bean is being honored this month 
by his own company, The Eastern 
Casnalty of Boston, of which he is the 
chief executive. The entire field force 
is making a concentrated effort to moke 
September a record breaker as it marks 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr 
Bean’s insurance career, most of which 
was spent in association with the com 


ponv’s former president, the late Corwin 
McDowell. 

\s a tribute to 
Morse. first 
first of the 


Mr. Bean. W. W., 
vice-president, said at the 
month: “I am = sure it is 
unnecessary for me to attempt any 
eculory of Horace Bean. He is loved 
bv the entire Eastern family. We know 
him to be kind and sympathetic, a friend 
in need, yet insistent upon honest en- 
deayor, energetic and resourceful.  Al- 
indefatizable 


ways an worker, since 
President MeDowell’s death the duties 
devolving upon him have meant even 
closer application to business. Few of 


vs realize what a grind it has been for 
him. and yet he has handled these added 
duties in the same happy manner that 
has characterized his past.” 

Mr. 

President Bean was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass., and has spent his entire 
business life in accident and health lines 
He is considered one of the best equipped 
men in the monthlv field. Tor several 
vears before his affiliation with the Fest- 
ern Casualty Mr. Bean handled New 
Enelend for the United States Health & 
Accident of Saginaw, Mich. 

He then joined Corwin MeDowell in 
the New England Casualty in 1912. When 
the company started to wind up its af- 
fairs in 1915 Mr. McDowell and Mr. 
Bean secured control of the astern 
Casualtv and chanved it to a steek com 
pony. Under their direetion the eom- 
nany has grown. steadily. President 
Rean stated this week that mood reason- 
shle prorress, particularly in) some of 
the middle western has been 
made this year. He said, however, that 


Bezn’s Career 


states, 





HORACE S. 


BEAN 


the company had not branched out in 
such lines as limited policies and con- 
sequently has not made big jumps in 
premium income. 

When Mr. MelDowell died suddenly 
last fall Mr. Bean was elected president 
and has capably managed the company’s 
affairs since then. 


BURDEN OF PROOF 


Finds 
Mutual 


Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Beneficiary in Pacific 


Accident Case 


In an action by a beneficiary on an ac- 
cident policy, the jury, after instruction 
that the burden of proof was on the 
beneficiary to prove accidental death, 
found for the beneficiary, and, although 
in the opinion of the judges the evidence 
“points quite strongly to suicide,” the 
judement of the District Court, Eastern 
District of Missouri, on the writ of error 
brought by the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of California vs. Lucy 
M. Brooks, in favor of the beneficiary, 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, where the determination in favor 
of the beneficiary was not without some 
support in the testimony. 
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Banquet of F. & C. Was 
A Brilliant Affair 
WIND-UP OF 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Nearly 800 People Present at Hotel 
Commodore Gathering—Imposing 
Array of Casualty Leaders 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York did 


some celebrating — last 
week. R. J. Hillas, president of the com- 
pany, staged a net its ition in commem- 


oration of its 50th anniversary. The Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company in its his 
tory has done very little celebrating. A 
previous glorification of its progress was 
had on the oceasion of its fortieth an 
niversary. Some little comment in con- 
nection with its fifticth anniversary party 
was published in the last issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter 

The wind-up of the party was the fifti 


eth anniversary banquet at the Hotel 
Commodore on Wednesday evening of 
last week At this dinner there were 
between 700 and 800 people. The guest 


largest ever seen at an 
outside of the annual 
Metropolitan Life and 


table was the 
insurance affair 
meeting of the 
The Prudential. 
A Host of Casualty Executives Present 
Among others at the guest table, 
from R. J. Hillas, prominently known in 
the insurance world, were: Jf. Carroll 
French, president of the New York Cas 
ualty; C. H. Holland, president of the 
Independence Indemnity and Independ 
ence Fire; M. E. Jewett, president Roval 
Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity; Wil 
liam B. Joyce, chairman of the board of 
the National Surety Company and_ the 
New York Indemnity Company; Norman 
Kk. Moray, vice-president and general 
manager, Hartford Accident & Indemni- 
ty; Charles H. Neely, United States 
manager, Ocean Accident, and president 
Columbia Casualty; J. Arthur Nelson, 
president New Amsterdam Casualty; 
Jesse S. Phillips, president Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; W. C. Potter, vice-pres- 
ident and secretary Preferred Accident; 
Joel Rathbone, vice-chairman of — the 
board, National Surety; A. Dunean Reid, 
president Globe Indemnity ; Frederick 
Richardson, United States manager Gen- 
eral Accident Fire & Life Assurance So- 
cicty; E. A. St. John, president National 
Suretv; Francis R. Stoddard. former su- 
perintendent of insurance of New York 
State, now engaged in the private prac- 
tice of law featuring insurance, and Wil 
liam T. Woods, president Lloyd's Plate 
(slass. ' a 
Among other company officials pres- 
ent but not at the guest table were Spen- 
cer Welton, vice-president Fidelity & 
Deposit Company; Richard H. Thomp 
son, vice-president Maryland Casualty: 
C. H. Bainbridge. vice-president New 
York Casualtv; W. J. McCaffrev, viee- 
president Globe Indemnity: W. Lo Man 
ney, vice-president Actna Life, and Nel- 
son 1). Sterling. vice-president and yven- 
eral manager Constitutional Indemnity. 
The general body of the bananeters 
was made up of avents of the Fidelity 


aside 


and Casualty and their wives and 
friends. 
President Hillas Recounts Milestones 


The only speechmakineg 
was that of President 
counted a few of the mileposts of the 
-company, strongly emphasizing the fact 
that it had done $89,000,000 worth of 
business in the first thirtv-four years of 
its existence, and duriny the last sixteen 
years it had totaled $218,000,000, or a 
grand total of $307,000.000 

The banquet was followed by a fine 
vaudeville entertainment and dance. 


ACTIVE IN E. O. GOLF CLUB 

Charles FE. Ward, avenev sunerinten- 
dent of the Preferred Accident. has been 
one of the most active supporters of the 
newly formed East Orange Golf Associa- 
tion. This is a community enterprise, en 
dorsed by the mayor of the city as well 
as itS most aetive business men Mi 


Ward is the first vice-president of the 
club. 


that transpired 
Hillas. who re- 


Casualty Lectures to 
Start on October 22 


LIVE TOPICS ON THE PROGRAM 


Senior Course as Prepared by the In- 

surance Society of N. Y.—Subjects 
and Topics Listed 

The senior course in casualty insur- 

ance, as published by the Insurance So- 

York for the 


array 


ciety of New season of 
1926-27, 


of considerable 


of subjects 
benefit for 
is expected that 


promises an 
intellectual 
casualty students. It 
the enrollment for this course will easi- 
ly exceed that of last year which was 
125. his will be the sixth season of 
casualty lectures given by the Society 
and the committee in charge this year 
includes John H. Grady as chairman, 
William S. Crawford and Terence F. 
Cunneen. It follows closely the outline 
of courses prescribed by the Insurance 
Institute of America. 

Lectures will be held every 
12:30 to 1:15 P. M. at the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters building. 
One change is noted this year in that 
the cost of the course to members. of 
the Insurance Society is $2 while non- 
members are charged $8, making it de- 
cidedly advantageous for one to sign up 
for membership. 


Friday at 


Topics and Speakers 
The line-up of topics and the speakers 
is as follows: : 
October 22, 1926: Introductory Outline of 
Casualty Insurance.—G. Michelbacher, vice 
president Great American Indemnity. 
PROPERTY DAMAGE INSURANCE 
October 29, November 5: Boiler insurance, 
policy contracts, underwriting principles, analy 
sis of rates.—John E. Gossett, 


manager, Steam 
boiler and machinery departments, Travelers 
Indemnity. 

November 12, 19: Flywheel, 
and electrical machinery, insurance 
underwriting principles, 
rates.—Mr, Gossett. 

December 3, 10: Sprinkler leakage and water 
damage, policy contracts, underwriting principles 
and analysis of rates.—-Walter B. Vaughan, 
manager, sprinkler leakage, water damage, en- 
vine breakdown departments, Actna Casualty & 
Surety. 


engine breakage 
policy con- 
analysis of 


Suggested Readings 
Manuals of each kind of insurance. 
Aetna-izer Supplements. 
The Insurance Library Association of Bos 
ton. Lectures on Casualty Insurance, p. 170-90. 
The Insurance Society of New York. Lec 
tures on Insurance, published by the Weekly 
Underwriter; intermediate course, p. 5-29; se 
nior course, p, 80-86, 
The Insurance Society of New York.  Spe- 
cial Lines Lectures, p. 43-62. 
Maryland Casualty Company. The 
Supplements. 
Stone, D. G. Educational Primer on Water 
Damage Insurance. 
The Travelers Indemnity Company. 
cal Machinery Insurance. 
* * ¥ 


Budget 


Electri 


December 17: Plate Glass Insurance.-—Wil!iam 
F. Moore, plate glass rate maker. 

Manual of plate glass insurance. 

The Insurance Society of New York. — Lec 
tures on Insurance, published by the Weekly 
Underwriter; intermediate course, p, 5-17. 

Marden, J. W. Educational Primer on Plate 
Glass Insurance. 

Moore. W. J. The Insurance of Plate G'ass 
Against Breakage. 

Sterline, Nelson D. 
Glass Policy. 

January 7, 1927: 


Analysis of the Plate 


Review by William E. Bern 
hard, superintendent, General Accident 

January 14, 21, 1927: Statistical methods and 
state returns. (a) State returns—deserintion of 
schedules. (b) Coding.—Charles S. Warren, 
chief statistician, Ocean Accident & Guarantee. 
Casualty Actuarial Society. Proceedings, v. 
10, nt. 1, p. 17-32, Nov. 16, 1923; v. 10, nt. 2, 
n. 136-47, May 23, 1924; v. 12, pt. 1, p. 29-61, 
Nov. 18, 1925 

Wolfe. S. H. The Examination of Insuranee 
Companies. 

January 28, Februerv 4: Conservation = 
accident prevention. Ralph EF. Prouty, envine: 
special risk division, Aetna Casualty & Gaseiy. 

Society of New Vork T-¢ 
tures on Insurance, published by the Weekly 
Underwriter; senior course, p. 52-57 

Lange. Fred G. Handbook a Safety and Ac 
cident Percuniinn, 

The Weekly Underwriter. Live 
Accident Prevention. no. 1-7. 

Vebruary 11. 18: Home Offce 

Frank J. O'Neill, vice-president, 
nitv. 

February 25: 
st-tant manager, 


The Insurance 


Articles on 


administration 
Royal Indem 


Review by Revford Crewe. as 
Standard Accident, New York 


Offee, 

March 4: Sales lohn = MeGinley, general 
monvager, Travelers Insurance Company at New 
York 

Suggested Readings 
Bean, T. LL. Selling Accident and Health 


Insurance. 


Total ean Cost 
17.2% Under Mass. Law 


AGENTS’ TOP COMMISSION IS 10% 
Results of Po and Field Super- 
vision Cost Meeting This Week 
In New York 


Feeling that the total acquisition cost 
of 15% applicable written 
under the Automobile 
Owners’ Compulsory Security Act would 
not adequately remunerate 
solicitiny this business, the 
Field 
Cost for Casualty Insurance decided on 
Monday of this week at the offices of 
the National Bureau to increase — this 
amount to 17.2%. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and representatives of the Mas- 
sachusetts Local and General Agents As- 
sociation. 

The figure, as adopted, will be the 
maximum acquisition and field super- 
vision cost for business written under 
the Compulsory Security Act. It was 
also agreed that this figure should apply 
to the premium for excess limits and 
extra-territorial coverage, which — pre- 
mium had also been fixed by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

The top commission cost for produc- 
ers was fixed at 10%, leaving an item 
of 7.2% for field supervision expense for 
general agents. A 2.5% commission was 
also esti tblished for regional agents, with 
a further provision that a regional agent 
write his own policies in order to qualify 
for the 2.5% commission on this class 
of business. 

It will be necessary for the companies 
to amend their agency contracts in the 
immediate future because of the fact that 
automobile registration plates for the 
first 10,000 Massachusetts registrants will 
be released by the Motor Vehicle 
authorities on October 

Review of the Situation 


Honorable Weslev EF. Monk, Insurance 
Commissioner of Mz assachusetts, by vir- 
tue of the authority given him under the 
law, fixed and promulgated on Septem- 
ber 1, schedules of rates predicated on a 
total expense loading of 40.2%. This 
loading included an item of 10.4% for 
total claim expense, 8.7% for home office 
administration, 2.5% for taxes, 2.5% for 
profit, .1% for Bureau expense, 1% for 
inspection, and 15% for total acquisition 
and field supervision. The items sue- 
gested by the Commissioner for claim 


to business 
Massachusetts 


agents for 
Conference 


on Acquisition and Supervision 


expense, administration and inspection, 
were in excess of the amounts which the 
Governing Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Automobile Bureau had suggested 
on the basis of the information con- 
tained in the New York Casualty Ex- 
hibit. ; 
E. S. COOK RESIGNS 

Kk. S. Cook, identified with the Com- 
monwealth Casualty for a number of 
years as secretarv and director, has re- 


signed due to failing health and other 
business interests. C. William) Freed, 
2nd vice-president, has sueceeded Mr. 
Cook as secretary and A. M. Greenfield, 
prominent in banking circles, has been 
elected a director his place. 


N. Y. STATE SAFETY EXHIBIT 

Albany, Sept. 23.—The tenth industrial 
congress and safety exhibit under the 
auspices of the New York State Labor 
Department will be held in Rochester, 
November 29-30, Dec. 1 and 2, it was 
announced today by State Industrial 
Commissioner James A, Hamilton. 








The Travelers Insurance Company. <A Sales 
Manual, v. 2, 

Wilson, J. R. 
manship. 

March 14, ?1 (Mondays): Carrespondence 
Professor E. J. Kilduff. New York University. 

Hotchkiss, G. B.. and Kilduff, E. J. Hand 
book of Business English. 


Surety and Casualty Sales 


New Officers Elected 
By Bankers Indemnity 


WILL TAKE ACTIVE INTEREST 


They Are C. Niebling. V. P.; J. F. Clark, 
Secretary, and W. M. Grover, Treas- 
urer—No President Yet 


The Bankers of Newark 


made several changes in its official staff 


Indemnity 
this week. The board of directors at its 
meeting on Tuesday took action toward 
filling the vacancies caused by the resig- 


John H. 


nations of 
Frank V. Kelly, vice-president and treas- 
urer and Alfred 1D. Way, secretary, 
These resignations had been accepted at 
a previous meeting. Mr. Conover and 
Mr. Kelly will still continue as members 
of the board. 

As the company is now engaged in 
conducting business on a national scale 
in a number of states, it was found that 
too great a demand was made upon the 
time of the officers elected when the 
company was organized, since they all 
have their own personal interests. The 
advisability of having officers actively in 
charge of the company’s affairs was ven- 
erally recognized by the board. 

New Officers Elected 

It was decided to leave the office of 
president open until a subsequent meet- 
ing. Charles Niebling was elected a vice- 
president, John F. Clark, secretary and 
William M. Grover, treasurer. Frederick 
FE. Wilkens remains as vice-president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Niebling is well-known in financial 
circles in Newark as president of the 
American National Bank. Mr. Clark was 
formerly connected with the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity and the Norwich 
Union Indemnity, having been treasurer 
of the latter company. Mr. Grover has 
been engaged in the insurance business 
in Newark for the past 20 years. 

Julius S. Rippel of J. S. Rippel & Co, 
investment bankers, has been elected a 
member of the board. Mr. Rippel is 
president of the Newark Trust Co. and 
vice-president of the Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers Nationé Me Jank. 


ELECT OFFICERS FOR 1926-27 


A the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions which was 
held in Hartford last week, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President. H. M. Stanley, chair- 
man of the Industrial Commission of 
CGcorgia; viee president, Andrew I. Me- 
Bride, of New Tersev: secretary and 
treasurer, for life, Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics: executive eommittee, the offi- 
cers and Fred M. Williams. Conneeticut; 
V. A. Sinclair, Ontario: W. H. Horne, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Robin. Oklahoma, 
and James Hamilton, New York. 

The next convention will be held 
Atlanta, Ga. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


Conover, president; 








STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, August 9, 1926. 

T. James A. Beba, Superintendent of 
Tncnrance of the State of New York, 
horehv certify nursnant to law. that the 
PACIFIC MUTUAL TAFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Casualty Department), of Los 
Angeles, California, is duly licensed to 
transact business in this State, and in its 
statement filed for the vear ended Decem- 
her 31, 1925, shows the following con- 
dition: 
Agcregate amount of admitted 

ee Bere $104,991,904 06 
Aceregate amount of liabili- 

ting (excent capital and sur- 

plus) including reinsurance. 
Amount of actual paid-up 

ST ay eee 
Surplus over all liabilities 
Amount of income for the 


96,965,180 56 


8.0nn Ann 0 
5,026,723 50 

WOR. ota ckinaes sme aetes eos 5,935,595 03 
Amount of disbursements for a 
the year 4.571.548 20 


BEHA, 


“JAMES A, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Socialized Insurance 
Imminent, Says Ives 


DEPLORES TODAY’S CONDITIONS 
Vice-President of Cancale Information 
Clearing House Makes Forceful Ad- 


dress at Minnesota Convention 





The danger of the ultimate socializa- 
tion of insurance through the invasion 
of the rights of private companies and 
enterprises by the Government was the 
key-note of an able and informative ad- 
Henry Swift Ives, vice-presi- 
Casualty Information Clearing 


dress by 

dent of the 
House, Chicago, at the joint annual con- 
vention Of the Insurance Eederation of 
Minnesota and the Minneapolis Associa- 


tion of Insurance Agents at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, last week. 

Mr. Ives’ remarks were in part as 
follows: “Government ownership of in- 


dustry is the product of loafing minds 
and loitering ambitions. It is the indo- 
lent offspring of the mental day-laborer 
and its ancestry may be back 
dawdling politi- 
cal soothsayers. As a theory it lacks 
imegination, originality, inspiration and 
As an actuality it is a stupid, 
langorous method of carrying on 
the work of the world. It has never 
won an economic battle despite the un- 
fair advantages it demands in its own 
behalf; it has never developed a new 
idea; it has never created anything ex- 
cept jobs. It ss the dragging brake of 
individual enterprise and a stubborn bar- 
rier to industrial progress. 


traced 
through a long line of 


romance, 
static, 


“Government ownership may 
defined as the substitution of 
ment deficits for private 
mekes politics instead of business the 
netional dividend producer. It is de- 
structive of wealth growth and produc- 
tive of debt growth. It provides a well 
appointed heaven for the bureaucrat and 
a desolate hell for the taxpayer. It 
shackles the liberty which true democra- 
cy fosters and sets free the tyranny 
which socialism enjoins. It deadens the 
will to do and nourishes the will to be 
dene for. It subsidizes mediocrity by 
imposing a penalty on genius. It is the 
Senta Claus idea of government, her- 
alded by political sleigh-bell ringers. 


“Such is the indictment of experience. 
The notorious government failures in the 
world have been in’ public ownership. 
ut despite this record, which reads like 
a list of unpaid depositors in a bank 
guarantee state, there has been devel- 
oped in this country a very considerable 
agitation for the adoption of a system 
which hasn't worked anywhere else. 


well be 
govern- 
profits. It 


Government Operation of Industry 
“We are violently opposed to permit- 
ting industry to run the government, but 
unfortunately, there are many who favor 
governinent operation of industry. Both 
of these ideas of sovereignty are as old 
as the hills and as sterile as the desert. 
Fach contemplates an autocracy. When 
industry tries to dictate to the state and 
when the state invades the legitimate 
sphere of privately conducted enterprise, 
beth are sowing the seeds of their own 
destruction, Too much business in gov- 
crnment is sometimes almost as bad as 
too much government in business. The 
\merican people years ago had a brief 
taste of industrial domination and now 
are getting more than a taste of poli- 
tical domination of industry. It was easy 
to swing the pendulum back from the 
lormer situation, but it is not so easy to 
stop the opposite swing towards com- 
plete socialization. Political government 
I! ae adapted to industrial government 
and industrial government is not always 
suitable for political government. These 
are two separate fields and should be 
kept as far apart as possible. They 
may overlap in places, but under a dem- 
ocracy they can never merge without 
at the same time destroying democracy. 

“There are many half-hearted apolo- 


gists for the modern industrial processes 
who say that if industry cannot run it- 
self the government will have to step in 
and run industry. They might as well 
say that putting water in the gas tank 
of an automobile will promote progress. 
Industry has always cured its own abuses 
if left alone and always will continue 
to do so. It is only where governments 
have unreasonably interfered that such 
cures have been unreasonably delayed. 
In my opinion the leading industrial en- 
terprises of this country—big business,’ 
if you choose to so designate them—are 
being conducted today with a higher de- 
giee of fairness, equity and justice to 
those engaged in them or dependent up- 
on them, with a more sympathetic re- 
gard for human aspirations and ambi- 
tions with a keener sense of responsibili- 
ty to the public and with a more search- 
ing appreciation of the most lofty ideals 
of service than any similar governmental 
enterprises on the face of the earth. 
Industry is running itself better than 
most governments are being run. The 
only effect of state interference is to 
supplant order with confusion. Industry 
teday is indeed for the most part two 
jumps ahead of the requirements of the 
people ; most governmental organizations 
are two jumps behind. 

“We who are enrolled under the far 
flung banner of the institution of insur- 
ance find ourselves today face to face 
with this political invasion of the tradi- 
tional domain of private enterprise. Dur- 
ing the last few years insurance has 
suffered more from the surge towards 
quantitative government than perhaps 
any other industry. It has been harassed 
in forty-eight states. It has been the 
subject of almost countless rules, regu- 
lations and decrees. It has furnished a 
happy hunting ground for the tax col- 
lector. It seems to have succeeded the 

railroads as a prey for spoilsmen, And 
in many states part or all of certain lines 
have been socialized and in others such 
confiscation is threatened, 


Insurance “Key” Business 


“The reason for this somewhat sudden 
threat against the institution of insur- 
aree ought to be obvious. Insurance in 
many ways is the ‘key’ business of the 
modern industrial age. The commerce 
and trade of the world would be stalled 
if it were not for the insurance motive 
power. The vast structure of commer- 
cial credits is based on insurance pro 
tection. The assets of American insur- 
ance companies — aggregating $15,000,- 
000,000—form the largest reservoir of li 
quid capital to which business has ac 


cess. Indeed, every individual and every 
worker is partly dependent upon insur- 
ance, whether he knows it or not, and 


if insurance should be climinated  sud- 
denly our whole well-knit industrial sys- 
tem would collapse. Is it then to be won- 
dered at that the socialists and commu- 
nists seek the confiscation of this busi- 
ness in the name of the state? Is it 
then to be wondered at that the poli- 
tical spoilsmen look with envious eyes 
on the insurance assets which they might 
control if the business is socialized? It 
is a short stop from the control of in- 
surance to the socialist millennium, but 
many patriotic Americans as yet have 
failed to visualize the situation. The 
progress made towards insurance social 
ivation is seareely realized even by in- 
surance men. Already sixteen states 
have gone into the business of provid 
ing workmen's compensation insurance 
fhrough the medium of so-called state 


funds. These states are California, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New York, North Da- 


keta, Ohio, Oregon, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. In seven of these states—Neva 
da, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia and Wyoming 

private companies are prohibited from 
competing with the state fund, thus ad- 
mittinge the inability of the state to com- 
pete on equal terms with others engaged 
in the insurance business. [or several 
vears there has been a bill pending in 
Congress to put the Federal government 
into the compensation business in_ the 
District of Columbia to the exclusion of 
private competition, a most dangerous 
precedent. Several states have experi- 


Pennsylvania, Utah, 


mented disastrously with hail insurance, 
and fire insurance funds to replace in- 
surance on public buildings have been 
tried and always found wanting. The 
public bonding of public officials is. still 
another symptom of the tendency. Two 
states—Wisconsin and M assachusetts— 
are dabbling with state life insurance, 
and the latest device to put the state 
into the insurance business is through 
the medium of compulsory automobile 
liability insurance legislation. Govern- 
ment crop insurance also has been seri- 
ously advocated, 

Propaganda for Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion 

“From the standpoint of active pres- 
ent interest, however, the propaganda 
for workmen's compensation state funds 
compels the most attention. Some years 
agc the agitators were content with com- 
petitive state funds but now they insist 
on state monopolies. The reason for this 
is obvious. In the nine states where pri- 
vete msurance companies are permitted 
to operate in competition with the state 
bureaucracy the states only write 10% 
of the total business, despite an advan- 
tage in rates of from 10 to 25%, depend- 
ing upon the amount of the subsidy for 
this venture which the general taxpayer 
is forced to provide. That record stand- 
ing alone ought to be ample proof that 
government operation of insurance is 
just as inefficient, just as extravagant, 
and just as hostile to democratic prin- 
ciples as is the government ownership 
of any other business. 

“The chief sufferer from these defi- 
ciencies is the injured worker. He is the 
final recipient, the residuary legatee if 
you please, of the accumulated short- 
comings of tainted bureaucracies. His 
well-being is sacrificed on the altar of 
government ownership exploitation. He 
doesn’t gain one cent extra compensa- 
tion because of the state funds, and he 
loses because his safety is not adequate- 
ly protected, his payments are delayed 
and his status as a human being often 
ignored. The advocates of state funds 
urge that the worker will get more if 
the profits of private companies be elim- 
inated, and this is their chief lure in 
secking support from industrial workers. 
There isn’t a word of truth in this con- 
tention. The scale of compensation ben- 
efits is established by legislative enact- 
ment and has nothing whatever to do 
with the kind of insurance or insurance 
profits, if any. 


“Many professional tears have been 
wasted by demagogues and their kind 
over the charge that private insurance 


companies are permitted to make a prof- 
it out of the ‘broken limbs and crushed 
bodies’ of injured workers. If that ar- 
vument is logical it applies with equal 
or greater force to physicians, druggists 
and lawyers, to manufacturers of drugs, 
surgical appliances, artificial limbs and 
hospital supplies, to the contractor who 
builds hospitals and to any other branch 
of industry which makes or sells any- 
thine which is designed to relieve human 
suffering. Insurance really is only a mi- 
nor clement in the great field of medi- 
cal and surgical relief, and why it alone 
should be singled out for socialization 
is not apparent. 
Fight to Save Insurance 

Speaking of the possibility of the so- 
cialization of insurance, and of the ef- 
forts that are being made to prevent 
such a condition, Mr. Swift said: “In 
the fight to save insurance from social- 
ization it often will be found that the 
business man who thinks that a state 
fund will save him money is sometimes 
a more formidable opponent than the 
combined body of demagogues, social- 
ists, professional altruists, and political 
necromancers. One of the troubles in 
this country is the business man who is 
an ardent capitalist when it comes to his 
own ‘aedianiha but who is inclined to be 
just as ardent a socialist when it comes 
to the other fellow’s business. | do not 
doubt you have this type in Minnesota. 
In a reeent editorial the editor of the 
Warren, Minnesota, Register hit the nail 
on the head when he said: 

“‘\fost of the business men who com- 
plain about people buying goods out of 
town pass up the loc al printer and get 
their envelopes from the government. 


HOLD FALL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


60 Casualty & Sune Club Members 
Enjoy Day at North Jersey Country 
Club; Have Beefsteak Dinner 


The fall golf tournament of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club of New York was 
held last Thursday at the North Jersey 
Country Club with an attendance of 
about sixty. After a day spent in the 
open, during which it was discovered that 
Fred C. Smith, an agent of the Pre- 
ferred Accident in New York, had tallied 
the most outstanding golf scores, the 
members attended a most enjoyable beef- 
steak dinner in the clubhouse. 

The winners of the various 
were as follows: 

36 holes, Medal Play. 

Class A—lIst best—Silver pitcher won by 
Fred C, Smith of Preferred Accident; 2nd 
best—Cigarette box won by C. B. Tibbett 
of American Mutual Liability. 

Class B—lIst best efreshment set won by 
H. P. Hall of Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
N. A.; 2nd best—Shaker and case won by 


events 


W. F. Murphy of Royal Indemnity. 
Class C—Ist best—Thermos jug won by Wm. 
R. Mearns of Wm. R. Mearns Co.; 2nd 


best—Silver golf clubs won by 
Braun of Metropolitan Casualty. 
IS holes, Medal Play, meining round. 

President’s trophy won by Howard Wright of 

42nd Street Branch Aetna Life. 
18 holes medal play, afternoon round. 

Smoking set won by J. B. Shults of Indem- 

nity Insurance Co. of N, A. 
Kickers handicap for guests. 

Ist prize—Gold ash tray set won by Frederick 
Acker of New York; 2nd_ prize—Silver ash 
o- set won by K. A. DeBaun of Aetna 
ate. 

A. Duncan Reid Trophy. 

Leg won by Fred C. 


Frank F. 


Smith of Preferred Ac- 
cident. 
Old Boys Trophy. 
Leg won by Richard 


Deming of 
Surety. 


American 
Re ki “HILLS TO SPEAK 

One of the speakers at the forthcom- 
ing Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Detroit on October 18-19 will be Ray 
L. Hills, assistant vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, in charge of the 
company’s accident and health depart- 
ment. 








Government competition is all right in 
their opinion, but they would see in a 
different light the government's entering 
into competition with them. If it is so 
socialistic for the government to make 
shoes, to run railroads, to operate mines, 


to enter into manufacturing of every 
kind, why is it any less so for it to be- 
come a retail trader in printed enve- 
lopes ?’ 


“The same argument applies to insur- 
ance. By what logical process of mind 
do the printers, the millers, the mine op- 
erators, the manufacturers, the contrac- 
tors, the automobile manufacturers or 
distributors and other employers com- 
plain about insurance charges and urge 
a state fund to lower them, when they 
deny to the insurance man the right to 
complain concerning their charges? 





FULTON JOINS U. S. CASUALTY 
Will Be Active in Pendiviiien End as 
Home Office Representative—F or- 
merly with Automobile 
George R. Fulton has become affiliated 
with the United States Casualty Com- 
pany, New York. He joins that organ- 
ization without title at the present time 
but he will probably be active in the 
production end of the business as a 

eb office representative. 

In the reorganization of the Automo- 
bile of Hartford, Mr. Fulton resigned 
his connection with it as secretary. He 
had been with the Automobile for sev- 
eral years, connected with the under- 
writing end of its activities. 

Since severing his relations with this 
company he has been casting about, 
seeking a connection for which his train- 
ing and ability were suited. 

Mr. Fulton has had a long experience 
in the insurance business and is well 
known among the younger generation of 
underwriters. He started in the busi- 
ness as a boy; went up through local 
agencies; and became snecial agent in 
the Pennsylvania field. His many friends 
will receive the information that he has 
secured a connection with the United 
States Casualty Company with no little 
pleasure. 
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Sees Big Decrease In 
Number of Robberies 


MORE CROOKS BEING CAUGHT 


President, Holmes Electric Protective 
Co., Says New Type of Architecture 
Aids Protection of Burglars 


to G. A. Allen, 


the Holmes Electric Protective Company, 


\ccording president of 


there has recently been a big decrease 


in the percentage of robberies commit- 
the 
manutlacturers 
that 
the 


a petty 


ted upon premises of ready-to-wear 


fabric wholesalers. 
the 


the 


and 


He says with possible excep 


tion of fur trade, burglaries ar¢ 


more of nature and show a small 


er monetary loss than a year ago. An 


important factor in this improved condi 
tion he believes is the result) of — the 
vreater efficiency and cooperation of the 
unde McLaughlin 
the being caught 
places a least for the 
operations 


police Commissioner 
crooks are 
check, at 
their 


lore ot 
which 


time being, on 


New Architecture Aids Burglars 


New complications are arising, how- 
ever, in the safeguarding of the stocks 
of manufacturers and wholesalers. The 
set-back type of architecture demanded 
by the building code in the new build 
ings that are being crected in New York 
City presents vreater difficulties in the 
apprehension of crooks because of the 
number of avenues of escape they af- 
ford Unprotected fire doors and tow- 
ers oleo afford nvmerous means of es- 
cape from within the building 


The set-back type of architecture par- 
ticularly aifeets the matter of protecting 
varment lofts and factories,” Mr. \llen 
says in the New York Times. “In ef- 
fect, each set-back, many stories above 
the street, creates a new thoroughfare. 
From this many unprotected windows 
are available as possible means of en- 
trance for the In many cases he 
out on backs from ad 
joining buildings which may be complet 


crow k 


eets these set 


ed or in the course of construction, and 
often may walk a whole block along 
them to his escape. To one band of 
crooks recently arrested May be traced 
more than a score of robberies of this 
type. These crooks were apprehended 
while entering a dress establishment 
through a tenth story window that would 
have been inaccessible under the old 
stvle of building construction. 


Protection of Walls 

Speaking of the necessity of having 
all the walls of buildings protected, Mr. 
\llen remarks: “The tunneling of walls 
and ceilings appears to have been a fa- 
verite practice recently of the bands of 
ercoks. In certain cases we have found 
the crooks hire a building across the 
front of which they put a_ partition, 
Behind this they were tunneling into 
the foundation and cellar of — the 
building next door. In one instance 
the robbers vot away with a_- tre- 
mendous amount of merchandise. Since 
that time the police have been vigilant 
in watching for such tactics and the 
fort is being made, 
Vacant store 


cf- 
when the presumably 
is adjacent to a fur or jew- 


clry establishment, to check up on the 
vacancy of the place. Because of the 
thickness of certain building walls the in- 
surance underwriters have been requir- 
ins no electrical protection at such 
points. This practice is changing and 
the insurance companies are now finding 


it necessary to that 


protect« q.” 


require all walls be 
Use of Fire Towers 
Mr. Allen is of the 
matter of fire towers, 
a related to pr 


the 
and 
very 


opinion that 

stairways 
otection is a 
The building codes, he 
fire towers which = are 

stairways to afford 
hire He says 
alter performing 
to disappear in these fire tow 
wait for a favorable opportunity 
them to the street. , 


Ors as 
scrious one 
call for 
*ke-excluding 
means of 


SAaVS, 


access In case ot 
it iS Cast tor a crook, 
his “job” 

and 


1 vo down 


Newspaper Reactions 
To Compulsory Law 


AS A CHECK ON JOY-RIDING 


Sentiment of the Press Seems to Be that 
it Would Not Imply State 
Insurance 


states a demand is 
enactment of laws 
automobile owners 
insurance to provide 


In a great many 
being made for the 
which would require 


to carry liability 


adequate compensation for victims of 
reckless driving. While it is admitted 
in comment that there is opposition to 
the plan from some insurance companies 
and motor interests, the urgent need of 
such protection for the public is rather 
venerally held to more than offset any 
objection. The adoption of a law in 


Massachusetts is held up as an example. 


In that state an official table of rates 
has already been issued, and the busi- 
ness is conducted by insurance com- 


pan ics. 
Conditions Intolerable 


intolerable,” 
Chicaco Tribune, 


conditions are 
in the judgment of the 
which directs attention to the situation 
in Tlinois, where “manv more than half 
of the automobile accidents are caused 
by drivers who have no responsibilitv.” 
As to feasibility The Tribune says: “The 
proposal for compulsory liability insur- 
ance has been made before and has been 
opposed from two sources. The insur- 
ance companies fear that the state will 
eo into the liability business to the in- 
imry of private enterprise in the field. 
They point out that exneriments in state 
insurance have generally proved costlv. 
either to the state or to the insured. 
The automobile trade has joined the op- 
nesition because of fear that compulsory 
insurance, by adding to the cost of anto- 
mobile ownership, will limit the market, 
particularly for expensive cars. Neither 


shes a 
‘Existing 


of these objections strikes us as. valid. 
Compulsory insurance does not imply 
state insurance. Far from taking busi- 


insurance companies, 
would add enormously 
The cost of insurance. we 
not be laree enough to 
manv prospective purchasers 


away from the 
the proposed law 
to the volume 
helieve, would 
discourage 
of automobiles.” 


ness 


Check on Recklessness 

“Anv one who is abroad in the nicht. 
or in the dav. for that matter,” argues 
the Memphis News-Scimitar, “cannot fail 
to be impressed with the recklessness of 
those who apnear to be financially irre- 
snensible for domave they may do, 
Aside from the benefits or disadvantares 
that mioht to the inenurance peo- 
ple there is 7 deener oblivation to com- 


Any 
acerie 


net irresnonsthle 


nersons to assume re- 
enensibility. for their aets. When 2 
driver predisnoced to recklessness real- 
ives that he js likelv to he denied insur- 


ance and therefore the right to operate 


a car, public safety will be greatly en- 
hanced.” The Salt Lake Deseret News 
also declares that “even if the trade did 
lose a few customers by depriving the 
unfit of the right to operate a machine, 
the community would be the gainer. 
After all the general welfare and pub- 
lic safety are of the greatest importance 
and should receive the first consideration. 
Compulsory insurance would secure re- 
muneration for damage to property and 
personal injury, and it would therefore 
vo a long way toward removing a grave 
injustice.” 
Hard to Predict Its Effect 

Commenting on the law which will go 
into effect in Massachusetts at the open- 
ing of 1927, the Boston Traveler states: 
“No one can predict what will be the 
effect of the law on the number of ac- 
cidents. Under the most successful work- 
ing of the statute care ful driving would 
be promoted and in subsequent years the 
rates would be lowered. But if insur- 
ance should promote carelessness, as it 
scmetimes does, the rates may have to 
be raised for the next year or two, until 
this tendency can be checked by weeding 
out the unfit. Jt is expected that the 
new law, by creating an enormous vol- 


ume of business, will reduce the over- 
head costs greatly. On the other hand, 
the companies will assume many poor 
risks along with the good ones. The 
new insurance is to cost automobile 
owners in this. state approximately 


$18,000,000 for the first year.” 


GETS JUDGMENT 
Receiver L. B. Bromfield of the Globe 
National Bank, Denver, Colorado, in the 
Federal district court, September 14, was 
awarded judgment of $10,726.33 against 


Jesse M. Wheelock, former eeneral 
avent. Wheelock had euaranteed cer- 
tain papers, but when the bank failed, 


the payment was not made. 


DISCUSS FIDELITY BOND RATES 


The Towner Rating Bureau and a 
large group of surety company repre- 
sentatives met last week at the Hotel 


Pennsvlvania, New York to discuss the 
rates for blanket fidelity bonds for the 


commercial field. R. H. Towner, head of 
the bureau, acted as chairman. 
HOLLAND TO SPEAK 

Charles H. Holland, president, Inde- 


pendence Companies, talked this week at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at At- 
lantic City on the subject of “National 
Advertising.” 





ON AN EASTERN TRIP 

T. FE. Braniff, president of the T. F. 
sraniff Company of Oklahoma City, with 
Mrs. Braniff, are on an Eastern trip of 
three weeks’ duration which will be-con- 
cluded by their attending the annual con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 


Beha on Non-Admitted Companies 


\n interesting letter to the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce from Superin- 
tendent Beha of the New York Insur- 


ance Department is printed in the mag- 
azine called “Brooklyn.” which is the 
publication of the chamber. The letter 
and the circumstance leading up to it 
follows: 

“Our attention has been called to the 
solicitation of Chamber members for life 
and casualty insurance by companies who 
do their business exclusively through the 


mails. Our Civic Manager asked one 
of these companies. when he was solic- 
ited by their very interesting form let- 
ters. whether they had been licensed to 


do business in New York State and the 
renly was in the affirmative. 

“The same question was put to the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York and he 
advises that this Company has not been 
authorized to transact business in the 


State of New York. A further quotation 
from the Superintendent’s reply may be 
helpful to some of our members: 

Citizens of this State, have, of 
course, the privilege of placing their in- 
surance in unauthorized companies if 
they elect to do so, provided they do so 
direct and without the intervention of 
an agent. Representing an unauthorized 
company as agent, or aiding it in any 


“ee 


way in the transaction of business in 
this State, is a violation of the insur- 
ance law. 


Citizens who deal with unauthorized 
insurers should have in mind that they 
have no duly de signated attorney in this 
state for the service of process, and that 
in the event of a disputed claim or non- 
payment of claim no action could be 
brought against them in the courts of 
this State.’ 

“Chamber members should bear these 
facts in mind when considering the pur- 
chase of insurance.” 


C. G. KIZER REAPPOINTED 


Wins Close Fight in Virginia to Serve 
on Industrial Commission—A For- 
mer Chief of Justice 


Major Charles G. Kizer has been re- 
appointed on the industrial commission 
of Virginia for a term of six years be- 
ginning October. He has served con- 
tinuously on the body since it was cre- 
ated in 1918. He is a Norfolk man and 
a former chief of police of that city. 
When first —— on the commission 
he was state labor commissioner. He is 
a printer by trade and is labor's repre- 
sentative on the industrial commission. 

He was warmly opposed for reappoint- 
ment by R. T. Bowden, president of the 
Typographical Union of Richmond, who 
received the endorsement of the execu- 
tive committee of the State Federation 
of Labor. Pespite the warmth of the 
contest, Governor Byrd, who made. the 
appointment, issued a statement in which 
he declared that “no definite criticism 
or charge has been made to me that Ma- 
jor Kizer has failed to dischz ITEC the du- 
ties imposed upon him by law.” On the 


other hand, said the governor, a great 
number of endorseme nts have been re- 
ceived from all sources interested, com- 


mendatory of his work. 


Ludlum’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 27) 
duce an undue profit, by 
fortuitous diminution of fire losses, the 
excessive competition which has always 
characterized the insurance business may 
very certainly be depended upon to rem- 
edy the situation—too quickly, too radi- 
cally, if past experience is any indica- 
tion. 

We are connected with a_ business 
which involves invested and. deposited 
funds of over a billion and a half dol- 
lars and which is an essential stabilizer 
of our country’s commerce and industry 
and accordingly a guardian of the pros- 
perity of its people. Is it to be driven 
to a condition of prostration and _ inca- 
pacity by official interference and legal 
deprivation of nourishment —as for in- 
stance, the provision of adequate tran- 
sit facilities in New York City has been 
prevented by the political slogan of the 
five cent fare? 

It was discovered that starving the 
railroads reacted seriously upon the con- 
venience and the prosperity of the peo- 
ple. The important function of insur- 
ance cannot withstand undernourishment 
any better than our transportation sys- 
tems. 

Union a Strong and Virile Body 

Fellow members, 
strong, respected 





reason of a 


we constitute a 
and well-accredited 
organization. It is strong because it has 
been wisely directed and developed 
through its life of nearly half a cen- 
tury; it is respected because it has stood 
and striven for worthy, respectable and 
creditable practices. It has had the 


courage of its convictions and has _ re- 
fused to compromise them ~ respecting 
principles it believes in for the sake of 


maintaining a superficial appearance of 
harmony. Our friends of another afhli- 
ation doubtless respect us more and are 
themselves doing business under more 
certain conditions than prevailed prior to 
the historic Union meeting in September, 
1924, 

We have, with but few exceptions and 
slight dissent, proceeded diligently to es- 
tablish consistent and well justified cri- 
teria of agency representation, and few 
will oppose the statement that the Union 
is a more virile organization because we 
have exercised our will power and_ fol- 
lowed our conviction instead of fearfully 
stepping aside from an essential plank 
of the Union's platform of principles, 
long ago declared. 

In taking leave of the proud position 
of president of this distinguished body, 
1 do so with real appreciation of the 
high compliment implied in my election 
thereto and with the sincere and earnest 
hopes that the Union may continue to 
occupy the enviable position and retain 
the excellent repute it has deservedly 


attained and acquired, 
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Answers Disability and 
Accident Objections 


METHODS OF FRANK R. TYLER 


Connecticut Gund poem Finds It Easy 
to Overcome Any Opposition to 
This Insurance 


Frank R. Taylor of the 
General, an agent who was formerly in 


Connecticut 


the hardware and paint business and 
took up life insurance, has recently been 
very successful selling accident and dis- 
ability insurance. fe answers objections 


easily. Tlere is his explanation of how 
he does it: 
“There are three general classes of 


objections, mere excuses, incomplete or 
inaccurate knowledge of the subject, and 
sincere reasons, 

“T first 
prospect's objection falls. If I | 
isa mere excuse IT ignore it and continue 
my sales talk. When the objection 
shows incomplete or inaccurate knowl- 
edge of the subject I supply the correct 
facts. 

“Among the most common objections 
in the third class is the one ‘my salary 
goes on just the same if I am hurt or 
ill’ I ask the objector if his firm would 
pay him his salary for the rest of his 
life if they knew he would never be able 
to work for them again, and if so, would 
the firm also give him more money to 
pay for the extra expenses incurred by 
his disability. Then I explain how our 
Accident contracts will do both. 

“To the man who says he has all the 
insurance he can afford, I find out what 
coverage he does have and usually try 
to sell him a smaller amount than I 
had planned or a less expensive policy 
as a starter. I also bring in the point 
that he can probably better afford to pay 
a small premium now than to pay later 
for the extra expenses caused by an ac- 
cident or illness. 

“Probably the 


class ny 
think it 


decide into which 


most common answer 
I meet is the ‘think it over and let you 
know. I always try to get a definite 
statement from this objector as to 
whether or not he is really interested. 
His answer gives me a definite clue on 
which to work in the future. If possible 
I fill out an application for him and get 
a binder receipt, selling him the idea 
that he is covered while he thinks it 
over, 

“IT avoid getting in an argument as 
much as possible and often cut short 
the interview in order to end it favor- 
ably so that I can have an opportunity 
to again see my prospect when he may 
be ready for insurance. 








British Employers’ 
Liability Results 











A paper recently issued in’ Lon- 
don is intended to show the effect in 
1925 of the undertaking given by the 
Accident Offices Association for the pur- 
bose of limiting the charges to employ- 
ers in respect of employers’ liability in- 
surance, 

The paper explains that the general 
effect of the undertaking is that the Ac- 
cident Offices Association engages on be- 
half of its constituent members to adjust 
from time to time the rates of premi- 
ums for this class of insurance, in such 
a Way as to make the “loss ratio” (the 
Proportion which the total amount paid 
or set aside in respect of claims bears 
to the premiums) not less than 60% for 
each of the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
and not le ss than 621% in subsequent 
years, as “such other proportion, not be- 
ing less than 60%, as may be agreed 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Association.” 
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CASH CAPITAL 
$2,450,000.00 





UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
lew Orleans 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 





“If on the year’s experience, it is 
found that the ‘loss ratio’ falls short by 
more than one-half per cent. of the per- 
centage mentioned, policyholders in’ the 
companies belonging to the Association 
are to be allowed a corresponding rebate 
in connection with the premium which 
next falls to be made. If the reverse is 
the case, an adjustment will be effected 
by means of an excess charge. 

“The certificate of the auditors of the 
Association for 1925 shows that the ratio 
of losses to premiums during that year 
was 51.94%, and the insured employers 
will therefore be entitled to a rebate of 
8.00%. In 1924 the loss ratio gave a 
rebate of 7.12%.” 


A NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 
Great American ladunltg’s Contract 
Unique As to Amounts Payable 
For Specific Losses 
One of the 
the Great American 
income protection contract for accident 
insurance. Its biggest feature is the way 
in which it is drafted in regard to 
amounts payable for specific losses. The 
principal sum, for example, is paid for 
loss of life, but for loss of hands, feet 
or eyes a sum is designated in the equiv- 
alent of a certain number of weeks of 

indemnity. 


written by 
Indemnity is its 


policies being 


In the case of level amounts, for in- 
stance $7,500 principal sum and = $25 
weekly indemnity, this works out the 


same as any other accident policy but in 
the case of unlevel amounts, as $1,500 
principal sum and $25 weekly indemnity, 
which are quite generally used nowa- 
days, the insured would get $1,500 for 
loss of life, $7,500 for loss of two hands, 
two feet or two eyes whereas under the 
usual policy the amount for loss of life, 
hands, feet or eyes is $1,500. 





BROADCASTS FROM BED 


G. E. Brennan “Carries On” in Cam- 
paign for Senate in Spite of 
Knee Operation 
George KE. Brennan, Chicago manager 
of the United States F. & G., and Demo- 
cratic nominee for Senator from Illinois, 
was given a temporary set-back in his 
speaking itinerary when he was oper- 
ated on last week for ruptured tendons 
of the knee. Mr. Brennan fell from a 
chair while mounting a truck to make 
a Labor Day speech. It is understood 
that he passed through the ordeal very 

well. 

An interesting close-up of him in a 
N. Y. newspaper shows Mr. Brennan 
cheerfully broadcasting from his hospi- 
tal bed a day or so after his opera- 
tion. 





YENTER’S FRUITLESS VISIT 


Returns Home Aime en ae Com- 
— in Carnegie Loss Refuse 
o Show Him Files 

inane Commissioner Ray Yenter 
of lowa and Deputy Harlow of the lowa 
department are both back home this 
week after a fruitless visit to New York. 
The purpose of their trip was to inspect 
the files of those companies involved in 
the litigation with the Southern Surety 
over the Carnegie depository bond 
claims who resisted payment. The ex- 
ecutives of the companies visited, how- 
ever, did not view the matter in the 
same light as Commissioner Yenter. 
_ As this case is now before the courts 
for adjudication, it was hard to see how 
the lowa Commissioner had the author- 
itv at this time to investigate a loss that 
occurred in Pennsylvania and which did 
not raise any question of solvency of the 
companies which were reinsurers of the 
Scuthern Surety. 

The Eastern Underwriter has definite 
information that Commissioner Yenter 
did not inspeet the contents of any com- 
pany files. He was courteously but firm- 
ly turned down. 


GETS COAST ASSIGNMENT 
R. L. Greene, Adabatiess Manager, Ccin- 
mercial Casualty in N. Y., Given 
Send-off; To Return Jen. 1 
It was no occasion for rejoicing in the 
New York office of the Commercial Cas 
ualty last week when R. L. 
assistant manaver, 
lrrancisco 


Greene, its 
was called to the ‘San 
office of the company on a 
temporary assignment. No one wanted 
to see Mr. Greene go, but since he was 
the choice of the company’s executives, 
the New York staff gave him a reluctant 
though thoroughly sincere send-off at 
the Grand Central. 

Mr. Greene will represent the home 
office in the working out of plans for 
expansion of all departments in the Pa- 
cific Coast office of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty. He is expected back in New York 
by January 1, 1927. 


AWARD TO WORKER’S WIDOW 


Because Reynolds, an elec- 
trician, was killed at his employment by 
falling from the roof of a building, an 
award of $23.07 a week for life has been 
made to his widow, Mrs. Mary Reynolds, 
of Middletown, N. Y., under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
laws. If Mrs. Reynolds lives the aver- 
age life span of a woman the award will 
amount to about $25,000 for her lifetime. 

In addition she has received a separate 
award for four children until they be- 
come of age. Mrs. Reynolds received the 
award from Referee J. S. Whipple. 


George 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 
AN AMERICAN 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Company 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 


COMPANY 
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Brearley Writes On 
Banishing Insecurity 


SOUND VIEWS” ON THE SUBJECT 
Tells of Origin und ) Piareagmnees of In- 
surance; Discusses Roman Collegia 
and Their Successors 


Writing in “Human Relations” for 
Harry Chase Brearley, pub- 
licity manager of the Independence Com- 
panies, 


September, 


presents an 
cal sketch of the genesis and develop- 
ment of insurance. He 

“When we 


pages of 


interesting histori- 
says in part: 

turn our eyes back over the 
history we receive a confused 
impression of swe irming humanity, 


ing, struggling and dying— 


striv- 
its individuals 
appearing briefly and then being swept 
away through con- 
flict, yet ever being replaced by others 
coming on in uncounted 


disease, accident or 


millions—and 
we are impelled to say, as so often has 
been said, that human life 
the cheapest thing in the world. Yet 
we cannot ignore the fact that each in- 
dividual’s life is to him a precious pos- 
session and that most of his waking 
thoughts are centered on its preservation. 
Life, so mighty and enduring, but lives, 
so fragile and easily destroyed, wherein 
shall we find any degree of security in 
this most uncertain field of thought. 
Speaking of the economic and social 
aspects of the family unit in society and 
its responsibilities, Mr. Brearley says: 
“Life naturally involves relationships and 
responsibilities. We group together for 
company and for cooperation, It is the 
way we were made. The family is the 
union of all society and the family is an 
economic unit as well as a social one; 
that is to say, it works on a basis of 
income and outgo, figured in dollars and 
cents. At least one of its members must 
shoulder the responsibility of providing 
these dollars and cents and the whole 
unit organizes its life upon the basis of 
the amount thus available. Therefore, 
when the breadwinner is removed by 
death, suffering frequently comes upon 
those left behind. This has been one 
of the greatest problems of the race- 
perhaps from the days of the cave man 
but it has been solved in modern times. 
In millions of families uncertainty has 
been banished. The Mortality Table has 
made it possible. 
‘Back in the 


is, after all, 


days of ancient Rome 
there was a sort of forerunner in the 
shape of groups or associations known 
as Collegia. Each had its patron god 
and the members fervently believed that 
no one could hope for happiness after 
death unless buried with religious rites. 
But such funerals cost money and money 
was not always available, therefore, the 
members paid monthly dues which en- 
abled the Collegia to provide for the 
proper burial. Sometimes the necessary 
amount was paid to the family in a lump 
sum, and the family arranged for the 
sacrifice and other features of a proper 
ceremony. Observe that this was an at- 
tempt to provide against post-mortem 
uncertainty and to assure an eternity of 
comfort to the person thus launched into 
the next life. 

“There also were institutions in con- 
nection with the Roman Army whereby 
soldiers could make provision against 
death or incapacity. Following these 
carly efforts to attain security, came 
many others. These included those of 
the Mediaeval Guilds, the ‘annuity con- 
tracts,’ the ‘tontine societies’ and divers 
additional efforts, but it was centuries 
before guessing gave way to science and 
security began to find a business basis.” 





According to insurance men, the com- 
pulsory insurance law in Massachusetts 
which goes into effect on January 1, 
will force from 60,000 to 90,000 automo- 
biles off the highway of the Bay State, 
“due to the high rate of insurance.” 
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Clash of Opinion at 
Industrial Meeting 


HARTFORD GATHERING LIVELY 


F. M. Williams of Connecticut Commis- 
sion and William Brosmith of Trav- 
elers Take Opposite Views 


The International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions had a lively time last weck at 
their thirteenth annual meeting at Hart- 
ford. EF. M. Williams, president of the 
association, who is also chairman of the 
workmen's compensation commission of 
Connecticut, started the ball rolling 
when he stated in his address of wel 
come that he was opposed to any effort 
for the adoption of a uniform compensa- 
tion law in the various jurisdictions. 

A distinctly opposite view was taken 
by William Brosmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the ‘Travelers, who 
spoke the next afternoon. Mr. Bro 
smith made a plea for uniform compen- 
sation laws, pointing out the additional 
cost to carriers because the states re- 
quire many different kinds of forms for 
the proper investigation and liquidation 
of claims. 

Says Uniform Law Not Practical 

In giving his arguments against the 
adoption of a uniform compensation law 
in the various states, Mr. Williams felt 
that such a step would not be practical 
or desirable. In his opinion the main 
benefit of the association was the op 
portunity it) gave for close personal 
friendship and affection between men 
having the same general problems to 
solve and working along the same lines. 

“This is of infinitely more importance, 
he said, “than any effort on our part to 
adopt a uniform compensation law for 
all our several jurisdictions. 1 do not 
believe that this is practical, or that if 
practical, would be desirable. For ex- 
ample, our district system in Connecticut 
is, for our small area and dense popula- 
tion, ideal. It is possible for any in- 
jured man who is able to travel to per- 
sonally visit the commissioner, or if a 
nian cannot travel the commissioner can, 
if necessary, go to his bedside and hear 
his story. This system would not be at 
all practical in those regions in the south 
and west where they have large areas 
and scattered population. 

“I assume that the representative of 
each jurisdiction present probably con- 
siders his own statute the best in the 
world and the methods of his own com- 
mission in administering it as the last 
word in human wisdom, and with this 
theory I have no quarrel. Jt is my earn- 
est hope that on this occasion we will 
consider those problems which are com- 
mon to us all, particularly the medical 
and surgical problems with which we all 
have to do.” 

Urges Central Rating Bureau 

Wher it came Mr. Brosmith’s turn to 
speak his mind on the subject, he quite 
frankly told the convention that there 
was entirely too much formality and too 
many inexcusable delays in the investi- 
gation and adjustment of workmen's 
compensation claims. Much of this de- 
lay, he said, was caused by the formal 
requirements of the different states and 
by involved procedure. 

He recommended simplification of the 
burdensome procedure in the settlement 
of compensation claims which exists in 
many states. Lots of times needless “red 
tape” has held up settlements that the 
companies were ready to make. A stan- 
dardization of procedure, in his opinion, 
as well as a central rate bureau which 
would lower the premiums for compen- 
sation, were most necessary. 

Among other things, Mr. Brosmith 
pointed to the expense borne by the 
claimant, employer, and the carrier be- 
cause of adjournments and _ suggested 
that there was room for improvement in 
the presentation of medical and surgical 
testimony. He felt that there seemed 
to be a disposition on the part of some 
boards and commissions, as well as the 
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courts of justice in some states, to strain 
the law in the matter of awards so as: 
to furnish relicf in cases which are not 
compensable. 

His Reasons for this Bureau 

Mr. Brosmith spoke in part as_fol- 

lows: 
- “When we take into account that there 
are sixteen different organizations scat 
tered throughout the United States 
busying themselves with the ascertam 
ment and promulgation of compensation 
premium rates, is it not reasonable to 
suygest that everything pertaming to 
ratemaking and classification may be 
more saistactorily and scientifically han- 
died by a smaller number of agencics or 
by a single agency, operating at the cost 
of the carriers, 1 you will, but undet 
pavcemneten direction and control? 

“It is doubtful, assuming that the sug 
eestion is practical, if there is any thing 
in the laws which would interfere, but 
should that be the case, does not the im 
portance of the matter justily an at 
tempt to make the compensation laws 
uniform in this regard?’ Under such an 
arrangement the rights of a particular 
state to consideration in connection with 
a volume of experience to justify a dif 
ferential, as against the combined cx 
perience of the whole country, would be 
safeguarded, Naturally we might expect 
that such a plan would meet with op 
position on the part of those who may 
be comfortably placed in the existing 
bureaus and agencies but their opposi 
tion should yield to the common good, 

“Moreover, a single agency of — this 
kind would) prevent the complications 
which have followed proposals hor 
changes in rates in several states in the 
past two years. The contraricty of 
views expressed as to these changes, the 
pure premiums, the loadings and the 
adequacy and reasonableness of — the 
rates proposed were disturbing to the 
employers as well as to the insurance 
carriers. What is more serious, they 
have weakened public confidence in the 
rate supervising officials and in the ac- 
curacy and dependability of the rate- 
making agencies.” 

A Plea for Fewer Forms 

Going into the subject of inexcusabk 
delays due to formal requirements and 
procedure, Mr. Brosmith said: “Allow 
ing for the difference in the waiting pe 
riods, why should it happen that in one 
state the payments of compensation be 
gin regularly after the end, or within a 
day or two of the end of the waiting 
period and in another state be delayed 
for several days and even in unfortunate 
instances, and where there is no appeal 
or controversy, for several weeks after 
the expiration of the waiting period? 

“Why should one state require for the 
proper investigation and liquidation of 
claims, twenty-two different printed 
forms, another for the same purpose, 
thirty-nine different forms, and another 
again a total of fifty-cight forms? ‘The 
difference in population or in the nature 
and extent of business and industry is 
not an answer, 

“In one very important state but a 
few years ago more than two hundred 
forms were used in claim administration, 
of which over one hundred were forms 
intended for the use of insurance car 
riers. After a conference by the state 
officials with a number of men who had 
wide experience in claim work, all but 
sixteen of the forms for carriers and 
more than one hundred of the other 
forms were discarded, and I fear the 
number now in use is too great.” 

If the number of forms were gener- 
ally reduced, Mr. Brosmith said that it 
would not only effect a tidy saving in 
terms of money but would make it easi- 
er for the disabled worker to get his 
ccmpensation and less expensive for the 
employer and the carrier to make pay- 
ment. 


Makes Three Suggestions 
His three suggestions to the associa- 
tion were as follows: 1. Claimants, em- 
ployers and carriers should be required 
in the event of a controversy to pre- 
pare and present the facts as promptly 
as possible. Adjournments of hearings 


A Few Reactions tu 
New Compensation Act 


NEW SOUTH WALES IS WORRIED 


One Scribe Calls the Measure a Stupid 
and Suicidal Piece of 
Legislature 


Newspaper reports from New South 
Wales view the new Workers’ Compen- 
sation aet, which became cffective this 
summucr, as the most stupid and suicidal 
picce of legislation ever enacted by any 


Australian Varliament. “Unless it be re- 


pealed,” one report says, “its effect must 
inevitably be to very seriously curtail 
cmiployment and reduce industrial pro- 
duction, ‘Vhe act has already commenced 
tu drive capital from the state to Vic- 
toria, it being the only state in the Com- 
tonwealth where a labor government is 
not in office, The capital required for 
two manulacturine companies recently 
formed in Sydney was supplied on the 
express condition that the works should 
be established in Melbourne. As _ rates 
have risen in some cases from 3s, 6d. per 
cent. for insurance per employee to 48s. 
per cent. the development is not sur- 
prising.” 
Burden Is Staggering 

Another scribe writes as follows: The 
burden imposed on industry in N. S. W. 
by the new State Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act is of a staggering character. 
Last year the total value of premiums 
paid by ciiployers in that State in re- 
spect of workers’ compensation insurance 
was about £800,000. Wuring the current 
year an amount substantially exceeding 
13,000,000 will have to be paid if the same 
quantity of employment is provided—or 
mmore than £2,200,000 over all former 
years. 

The working capital of industry will be 
thereby subjected to an emasculating 
drain, and it is safe to predict that a con- 
siderable number of struggling concerns 
will be forced to put up their shutters 
in consequence. ‘the probabilities are, 
indeed, that even the most flourishing 
businesses will be obliged to make dras- 
tic reductions in their staffs. 


The “Industrial Australian’ in a recent 





should be granted only for grave rea- 
sens, as cach adjournment adds materi- 
ally to the expense borne by those in- 
volved in a suit, whether the claim be 
with or without merit. 

2. ‘There ts room for improvement in 
the presentation of medical and surgical 
mee siato ‘The facts and circumstances 
involved in a controversy might well be 
presented to some member of the medi- 
cal profession, designated by the indus- 
trial accident board or commission. Such 
an expert, without bias for or against 
either party, after hearing the evidence 
and after a physical examination of the 
claimant, when necessary, is qualified to 
aid the trier in reaching the right con- 
clusion. ; 

3. The old) saying of lawyers that 
hard cases make bad law, applies to ad- 
judications in compensation. Some 
boards and commissions, as well as some 
courts of justice, strain the law in the 
matter of awards so as to furnish relief 
in cases which are not compensable. 
Fairness pee justice should be accorded 
to all of the interestetd parties in a case 
else the permanency and integrity of the 
compensation principle with the present 
scope of the laws will be threatened. 


VISITS NEW YORK OFFICE 


J. L. Hepburn, manager, claim depart- 
ment, National Casualty, was a visitor 
at the New York office of the company 
last week, while on his way back to the 
home office after attending the Inter- 
national Claim convention. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Aectna Casualty & Surety de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
Yo last week, payable October 2 to 
stockholders of record September 18, 


——— 


issue says: The amended Workmien’s 
Compensation Act which came into ef. 
- ‘ct in New South Wales recently, 
has been responsible for much pertur- 
bation on the part of employers through. 
out the State. The new legislation con. 
tains many revolutionary features; for 
instance, a housewife who employs 4 
charwoman for a couple of hours weckly 
must insure her against accident or 
death; workers are covered from the 
time they leave their homes until they 
quit the employers’ premises, and _ they 
are entitled to compensation for disease 
which is contracted in the course of his 
cmployment. 

Considerable surprise was created last 
week when it was officially announced 
that the Government intended to extend 
the operations of the ‘Treasury Insur- 
ance Board so as to embrace all insur- 
ance under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. At first it was stated that the 
rates would be based on those to jy 
adopted by the underwriters, and which 
had not, at the beginning of this week, 
been made public. On Monday last 
however, it was announced that the pre- 
mium rates charged by the State office 
would be much lower than originally con- 
templated, and certainly be low those to 
be quoted by the underwriters. 

Some More Governmental Monopoly 

There is also a rumor that the Goy- 
ernment intends to enter the general in- 
surance field, such as fire, marine, and 
life, in the immediate future. The 
‘Treasury Insurance Board, which is to 
be expanded so as to cover the whole 
field of workmen’s compensation through- 
out the State, was inaugurated in 1911-12 
as one for fire insurance only. It was 
to insure Government buildings. — Since 
then other classes of insurance of Goy- 
ernment services have been taken. 

An ——— deve ‘lopment as the re- 
sult of the Government’s legislation has 
been the increased activity of employers’ 
associations in forming mutual indemnity 
offices. Bodies of employers thus. aim 
to make themselves independent of the 
ordinary private insurance companies 
and of the Government office. Here, 
again, a lower scale of premiums may be 
possible, because there will be practically 
no cost in obtaining and handling the 
business. 

As with the ordinary companies, any 
loss sustained by fixing rates too low 
would be borne by the members them- 
selves. A State office, on the other hand, 
might be inclined to take risks a com- 
mercial concern could not, for, in the 
event of actual loss on Government op- 
erations, the taxpayers, and not those 
writing ‘the business, would have to foot 
the bill. 


Stand of Underwriters’ Assn. 


The stand to be taken up towards the 
Act, in view of the decision of the Min- 
istry to compete with the companies and 
to undercut their rates, was discussed on 
recently at a largely attended meeting 
of the Underwriters’ Association. Ap- 
proximately half the companies, embrac- 
ing those with headquarters in London 
and other places, have received cabled 
instructions from their directors, and 
with one or two exceptions the decision 

was against application being made for 
a license as insurers under the Act. 


During the meeting a minority of the 
companies, composed principally of Aus 
tralian companies and one British com- 
pany, opposed the views of the majority, 
and ultimately about a dozen companies 
decided to withdraw from the meeting. 
Subsequently these companies held 4 
meeting, at which it was decided to ap 
ply for licenses under the Act. 


The official announcement made by the 
Underwriters’ Association was as 10r 
lows :— 

“The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was discussed at a meeting of the Ur 
derwriters’ Association this afternool 
when it was announced that 42 Austral- 
ian, British and foreign companies ha 
decided not to license under the Work 
men’s Compensation Act. Other prom 


inent British companies are still awaiting 
instructions from their directors.’ 
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SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 
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Practically every form of Insurance except Life 





HE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Ltd., the world’s pioneer in liability insurance, writes all casualty 
and surety lines and together with its affiliated companies, THE EM- 
PLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY and the AMERICAN EM- 
PLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, makes up THE EMPLOYERS’ 


GROUP, offering the insurance buying public practically every kind 
of insurance contract except life. 


“The Service That Satisfies” has been, Kmployers’ Family of Agents realize 
is being, and will be given assureds, that in a highly competitive business 
prospects, agents and brokers, no mat- __ like insurance what they sell is service. 
ter whether the policy contract involved They realize that they must equip them- 
be an Accident Policy with a premium _ selves to be Insurance Counsellors, not 
of a few dollars or a Surety Bond witha merely order-takers, if the American 
premium running into thousands. Let agency system is to endure. 
us give it to you. Be one of us. 

“Wise Men Seek Wise Counsel.” The Join The Employers’ Family. 
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“That brings 
your protection 
up to date”’ 





he AEtna Plan 


Ils An Aid to Better Business 


— has long been a need for a form of _ position. For he has the means of analyzing 
service to the buyers of insurance which 


his clients’ requirements and giving advice 
will enable them to purchase it 


|| recognize conszructive ideas. They 
appreciate the value to them of 
the AEtna Plan and quite natu- 





based on knowledge. 
more intelligently and econom- 


ically. 
The Aétna Plan of Insurance 
and Bonding Protection meets 


Insurance buyers are quick to 


“That beings: you peor 


tion a dey dan 
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this growing need. 
With this plan as a foundation 
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rally show their appreciation with 
added business. 


upon which to build an insur- 

ance program, the AXtna agent | al pg avertonet inthe Sad 
Evening Post of Septem sv ieiaens red the 

is in a most advantageous |? 


a It Certainly Pays 








to be an Attna-izer 





JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Conn. 














R ‘ Clip and Mail to Our Home Office at Hartford, Conn. 
A description of 


Sixteen Page Booklet 








the plan together Naser 
“THE AETNA PLAN” with chart used. uta 
You should find a 
—Sent Upon Request it interesting. E. U. 























